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MEMOIRS OF WILLIAM GEORGE BRUCE 


CHAPTER III 
ALT-MILWAUKEE TO TYPICAL AMERICAN CITY 


REAMERS and Idealists. The stream of German immi- 
gration, which poured into the United States between 
the fifties and eighties of the last century, and which, during 
that period, assumed considerable momentum and propor- 
tion in Wisconsin, and particularly in Milwaukee, brought 
also those with peculiar conceptions and notions of new- 
world opportunities and possibilities. The German is es- 
sentially a dreamer. His inner life is accentuated with strong 
idealism, which, at times, transgresses the domain of the 
probable and reasonable. Intellectuals of that type found 
their way to Milwaukee. 

Among the German students, who fled from their native 
country in 1848, was found also the idealist, the dreamer. 
His love for liberty in thought and action led him to dream 
of the fulfillment of his plans and purposes. He saw in the 
great number of his countrymen, which he found on every 
hand here, the foundation of a new German Empire on the 
American continent. He saw the rise of splendid institutions 
founded upon the fraternity, justice, and liberty, whose halls 
would echo and reécho with the glorious achievement of a 
Teutonic race in every field of human endeavor. 

But, alas, his dream was but an air castle. The free in- 
stitutions of the New World were too securely founded to 
permit the rearing of a new empire, or even a new republic 
within a republic. The latter had been wrested from an op- 
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pressive mother country at a cost which involved vast treas- 
ures and precious human life. 

The German-American, while clinging to his mother 
tongue and to his native customs, readily adapted himself 
to his new environments and had imbibed the spirit of Ameri- 
can institutions." While he was a German in his home and 
social life, he had become a full-fledged American in his po- 
litical views, and in his commercial, professional, and indus- 
trial activities. 

Again, we might refer to the hardship, which befell this 
contingent of immigrants who came to a new and strange 
land. The educated and refined student frequently found 
himself compelled to accept arduous manual labor in order 
to keep body and soul together. We find instances where 
a college professor was obliged to work as a common day 
laborer digging trenches for railroad construction, or a youth- 
ful, delicate student working in the pit of a coal mine. But 
where there was an honest incentive to work and an intelli- 
gent direction of human effort, the ambition to succeed was 
gratified. 

Moreover, the idealist discovered that the German ele- 
ment could not be united into one compact controllable body, 
nor could they be herded into one or the other of the great 
political parties. They found their way into the parties that 
most nearly met with their political views. The German 
Lutherans in the main joined the Republican party, and the 
German Catholics allied themselves with the Democratic 
party. Between them there was always a vote that shifted 
from one to the other party in accordance with their accept- 
ance or rejection of campaign issues. 


“The German has become familiar with the external life and the achieve- 
ments of his adopted country, but he has not as yet discovered the American— 
the living, breathing, whole-hearted, and whole-souled man who supplies the vital- 
izing energy which moves the nation.” Extract from lecture by William George 
Bruce, delivered April 2, 1905, before the Milwaukee Literary Club, as reported 
by the Milwaukee Free Press. 
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A Wave of Atheism. In my childhood days, I heard 
much about the Freidenker movement. It proclaimed an 
open attack on everything religious. The information which 
trickled down to our child minds was the claim of the Free- 
thinkers that the priesthood was seeking to stifle intelligence 
and that all churches would be abolished. Our reasoning 
power was, however, too limited to enable us to absorb the 
real issue or to understand what it was all about. These 
things were not discussed with children. It was only through 
the fragmentary comments of our elders that we learned in 
time something of the Freethinker movement and its at- 
tempted inroads upon those who had professed Christianity. 

In later years, I secured a better perspective of the situa- 
tion and learned something of the bitter attacks made 
through the press and upon the rostrum against religious in- 
stitutions and more particularly against the Catholic church. 
The Freethinker clubs were organized in every neighbor- 
hood, while the German Turner societies also espoused the 
atheistic movement. 

This movement had its origin with the German intellec- 
tuals and was fostered by them with all the eloquence and 
power of argumentation at their command. They were, as 
a rule, forceful writers and convincing speakers, and pro- 
ceeded upon the thought that true liberty as espoused in the 
New World cannot tolerate religious allegiance in any form. 
Their rhetoric was attractive, sarcasm and ridicule were em- 
ployed with telling effect. The atheistic movement made per- 
ceptible gains and eventually became boldly aggressive and 
decisive. 

In all this, however, the intellectuals who espoused athe- 
ism and combated the religious institutions with a vengeance, 
encountered a peculiar situation. About the time that they 
had secured a footing in their anti-church endeavors they 
were confronted with the Know-nothing movement, which 
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had swept over the country. The “America for Americans” 
slogan was directed against all foreign-born regardless of re- 
ligious affiliation. It made no distinctions between Germans, 
Irish, or other nationalities. It included the intellectuals as 
well. 

Thereupon they felt themselves called upon to condemn 
in unmistakable language the Know-nothing idea and to 
proclaim for the adopted citizen the same rights which the 
native enjoyed. This implied the right of suffrage, or free- 
dom of press and speech, and absolute equality for all citi- 
zens, foreign or native, under the law. Thus, while the intel- 
lectuals were in an attitude of opposition, they were also on 
the defensive. 

The inconsistency in their attitude gradually became ap- 
parent. They espoused political equality and freedom, as 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the United States, and 
denied the freedom of conscience and the exercise of a re- 
ligious faith, guaranteed by the same constitution. If the 
Know-nothing movement was unconstitutional, the move- 
ment to deny the liberty of conscience was equally so. 

With the passing of years, the Freethinker movement as 
well as the German Turner societies declined. Their institu- 
tions have been reduced to a minimum. The attempt to crush 
out religion had failed. At the same time, the churches and 
chapels, covering many religious beliefs, have been multi- 
plied a hundredfold throughout city and state. In many in- 
stances these edifices exemplify the most beautiful in modern 
architecture. Their contribution to an enlightened civiliza- 
tion needs no comment at my hands. The cruel attacks upon 
the Christian faith have passed into the ash heap of time. 

Old-Time Independence Day. The great festive day of 
the year was the Fourth of July. East Water Street, for 
several blocks north and south of our home, was decorated 
with small trees and shrubbery. These were placed along the 
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curb line and at the entrances of the taverns, saloons, and 
small shops. Several days in advance of the great holiday, 
the citizens visited the neighboring woodlands and chopped 
down saplings and tree branches and brought them in wagon 
loads to town. Thus East Water Street resembled a young 
forest enlivened with colored bunting and American flags. 
Gaiety and laughter was the order of the day. 

Men and boys were busy from early morning until night 
shooting cannons and firecrackers. Smoke would curl in 
clouds about the trees and shrubbery, and the smell of gun- 
powder was ever present. While the boys busied themselves 
with little red firecrackers, and the girls with lady crackers 
(small torpedoes), the big boys and men manipulated toy 
cannons, loaded with powder and wadded with scraps of 
newspapers. 

Powder was usually carried in glass bottles, and the in- 
ventive genius among the celebrants sometimes was led into 
strange experiments. Explosives were sometimes placed in 
tin kettles and teapots. Occasionally, some enterprising boy 
would place a burning match into a glass bottle filled with 
powder in order to find out what would happen. The result 
would be an explosion, leaving the inquisitive lad with singed 
eyebrows and hair, a face speckled with powder marks, and 
sometimes minus a finger or two. 

In the evening there was a display of fireworks on the 
bluffs fronting’ on Lake Michigan, now known as Juneau 
Park. My parents would take the children to the bluff where 
they found seats on the hard soil and would watch the night 
illumination display. Skyrockets would shoot into the black 
sky and explode into brilliant colors. There were Roman 
candles, various colored lights, and illuminated designs. The 
patriotic speech here heard concerned the children less than 
the fireworks. 
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During the afternoon, there was a parade. The volun- 
teer fire department, the turner and singing societies, the 
shooting clubs, and the individual workers would gather at 
the Market Square near the City Hall and headed by a uni- 
formed brass band march about town. Later, in the night, 
after the display of fireworks on the lake front, there were 
held a series of balls and dances. 

A story is told that one year when the Fourth of July fell 
upon a Sunday, the Anglo-American element insisted upon 
postponing the festivities until Monday, the day following. 
The German element in the valley, however, did not relish 
the idea of being dictated to by the Yankees living on the 
hill. They refused acquiescence. 

They observed their religious obligations in the morning 
and then made merry for the rest of the day. American 
patriotism was expounded in the German language to a huge 
gathering with a fervor and zest that, at least locally, had 
never been excelled in the English language. Anglo-Ameri- 
cans agreed that the Germans had not desecrated the Sab- 
bath Day but had combined service to both God and country 
in an eloquent manner. 

The wicked boy could not resist the temptation to tie a 
bunch of firecrackers to a dog’s tail, ignite the fuse, and 
watch the result with great glee. The dog, conscious of the 
fact that a battery of explosives attacked his rear anatomy, 
fled in a mad chase down the street in order to escape calam- 
ity. That was one of the wicked boy’s Fourth of July di- 
versions. For the rest of the year, he would tie a tin can to 
the dog’s tail. But that form of boy sport is less popular 
today than it was years ago. 

The bronze statue erected at the City Hall Square in 
commemoration of Henry Bergh, by the Humane Society, 
has done much toward the prevention of cruelty to animals. 
The statue depicts:the great humanitarian in the act of 
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petting a dog. It has done much to reduce the practice of 
cruelty and to instill a more kind treatment of animals. 

In the street traffic of that day, there was not only the 
old-time one-horse dray and the express wagon, which served 
the local commerce, the horse and buggy and the festive two- 
horse carriage, employed for convenience and pleasure, but 
the hefty and proud brewery horses that drew a huge wagon 
loaded with kegs and barrels just out of the ice house. Fre- 
quently, a row of single kegs hung from the sides of the 
wagon. 

The driver was usually a giant of a man, suggestive of 
Gambrinus, whose round face was wreathed in a broad grin, 
as he rolled his kegs and barrels through the saloon door. 
According to the custom, the appearance of the brewery 
wagon meant a treat all around. He gave his orders in a 
stentorian voice, and the man behind the bar soon had his 
glasses under the faucet filling them with foaming beer. In 
our neighborhood, we had an odd character known as “Hefe- 
Mattes” who peddled liquid yeast, which he obtained at the 
breweries. This was sold in half-pint units to the housewife 
for the baking of bread. 

The barber of that day was a journeyman, who had 
learned his trade in Germany. He was utilitarian in the 
highest degree. The sign on the outside of his shop not only 
announced that his business was Haarschneiden wnd Rasiren 
(hair cutting and shaving), but he also told the public that 
he was prepared to do Zdhne Ziehen, Schrépfen, Blutigel 
Setzen, and that he was a Hiihneraugen Operateur (pulling 
teeth, bleeding, setting leeches, and practising chiropody). 
I recall that some of the women of our neighborhood con- 
sulted the barber in the case of a rheumatic arm, leg, or 
shoulder. Later, the matter of leeches and bleeding was 
relegated to the category of quackery, and the dentist and chi- 
ropodist came upon the scene to care for defective teeth and 
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for hurtful corns. The barber was restricted to his original 
tonsorial occupation. 

Racial Virtues and Vices. Our neighborhood gave ample 
proof of the clannishness which may beset a people of the 
same racial origin. They doted on the virtues of their own 
race and derided the vices of the others. The Irish, who lived 
in the district south of our own, were regarded as being a 
shiftless people, who contributed the largest quota to the 
House of Correction and the Poorhouse. The prejudice 
against them was usually enhanced when an Irishman called 
a German-born a “damned Dutchman,” or ridiculed his 
broken English. In retaliation for the slight the other would 
be called an irischer Lump. 

The truth of the matter was that each of the immigrant 
races was liberally represented in the list of derelicts and 
dependents who became public charges. Among the bums 
and hoboes who infested our neighborhood, there were Ger- 
man-born as well as those of other nationalities. 

Many of Milwaukee’s most prominent and highly re- 
spected citizens trace their origin to the old Third Ward. 
They are the offspring of an Irish immigrant race in the 
second, third, and sometimes in the fourth generation. The 
same may be said of the more intensely German sections of 
the city. The immigrant of whatever race did not always 
succeed in adapting himself to new-world conditions and 
share in the economic or social advantages which came to the 
more favored among the native-born. It sometimes took a 
family a generation or two to find itself and secure the foot- 
ing that it aspired to. 

When later the Polish, Slovenian, Croatian and Italian 
immigration had gained momentum, there were those among 
the native-born who pointed to the number of derelicts and 
dependents among them. All it required was to remind the 
native-born that his own immigrant ancestry numbered the 
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same quota of weaklings that characterized every immigrant 
people that came to a new country. I merely remind them of 
the day when the Germans and Irish predominated in the 
statistics relating to dereliction and dependency. Besides, 
the American-born were not behind in contributing their 
quota. 

Cultural Aspirations. One of the most brilliant chapters 
in the cultural life of Milwaukee is found in the offerings 
made in the field of music. The German immigrant not only 
came to the New World for the purpose of bettering his ma- 
terial progress but he also brought with him his love for 
music. This passion found expression through the forma- 
tion of numerous singing societies and the support of many 
orchestras and brass bands. 

Those who have shared in the offerings, and I was one 
among many thousands, will never forget the rich melody 


and harmony that flowed from the baton of a Christopher 


Bach, a Joseph Clauder, and a Zeitz, Dunker, and Brunck- 
horst. The Sunday afternoon concerts presented at the West 
Side Turner Hall, under the direction of Christopher Bach, 
gave to the public the world’s finest compositions. Nor were 
the concerts conducted for a season or two, but covered a 
range of many years. 

There was something cozy and intimate, as well as ele- 
vating and inspiring, in the crowds that gathered Sunday 
afternoons during the winter months to listen with rapt at- 
tention to the offerings of the Bach orchestra. Whole fam- 
ilies were gathered about tables. The father drank his glass 
of beer and smoked his cigar, the wife drank her coffee and 
ate her Kaffee Kuchen. The younger folks resorted to soft 
drinks and ice cream. 

With the tide of immigration which swept into Milwau- 
kee came also the German singing societies which sprang 
into existence with increasing numbers, in quartet and octet 
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groups at first, developing gradually into large and formid- 
able choruses. They presented many of the world’s greatest 
musical compositions. Great national Sdngerfeste were held 
at Milwaukee, which drew thousands of music lovers from all 
parts of the United States. 

Among the great musical leaders of a pioneer day were 
Hans Balatka, followed subsequently by a host of great in- 
terpreters of the art, including such names as Ernest Caten- 
husen, Hugo Kaun, William L. Tomlins, Eugene Luening, 
Daniel Protheroe, Theodore Kelbe, and William Boeppler, 
many of whom I personally knew and admired. 

In contemplating some of the wonderful hours provided 
by them, I am conscious of a certain reverence for these il- 
lustrious names and a sense of gratitude as a recipient of 
their beautiful offerings. The contribution made by these 
artists and the music-loving associates forms the brightest 
chapter in the cultural life of the community. 

The Transition Period. There came a time in the story 
of Milwaukee when the transition from Germanism to Amer- 
icanism had its beginnings. The process of assimilation 
moved along in a natural and orderly manner. With the 
decline of the German immigration and the advent of a new 
generation, schooled in the language of the country and in 
the customs and habits of the native-born, the change came. 

The younger generation manifested tastes and desires 
that differed from those of their elders. They looked for Eng- 
lish newspapers and sermons, and for dramas that dealt with 
phases of life with which they were familiar. They pre- 
ferred the negro minstrel show, the Irish comedian, and the 
American melodrama to the comedies and problem plays at 
the Stadt Theater. They began to play baseball, patronize 
boxing and wrestling matches, and admire a rough-and- 
tumble football contest. 
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The old-time German, who insisted that his children must 
speak German at home, soon discovered that an inexorable 
law of assimilation was at work. His children spoke English 
because every other child spoke it, and because it was easier 
to speak it. 

There came also the era of beautiful public parks, with 
their shady walks, green lawns, artificial lakes, beautiful 
flowers, wild animals, soda fountains and ice creams. The at- 
traction these formed tended to minimize the patronage en- 
joyed by beer gardens. One by one their number was re- 
duced. Old and young deserted them and wended their way 
to the public parks whose popularity in time rendered the 
former practically obsolete. 

The number of German-born had reached its maximum 
soon after the Franco-Prussian War in 1872. Germandom, 
no doubt, reached its zenith during the years that immedi- 
ately followed. Milwaukee was then frequently named the 
“German Athens of America.” 

The German newspapers flourished in an exceptional de- 
gree. In 1880, there were being published three English 
daily newspapers and five German dailies, and it was gen- 
erally considered that the latter were more profitable than 
the former. Besides, the publication of German books and 
pamphlets was more promiscuously engaged in than publi- 
cations in the English language. 

Now the German language is no longer taught in the ele- 
mentary public schools. The German theater is a thing of 
the past. The last German daily was issued on October 5, 
1932. German sermons in the Catholic and Lutheran 
churches have become less frequent. 

The old-time celebration of Independence Day, with its 
excessive hurrah and noise, its reckless use of firearms and 
fireworks, and consequent dangers to young and old, has 
given way to the observance of a “Sane Fourth.” The numer- 
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ous parks of the city have become the festive centers, where 
the children engage in pageants, plays, and exercises in com- 
memoration of the great national holiday. The reading of 
the Declaration of Independence, brass-band music discours- 
ing national airs, and the singing of the national hymn, char- 
acterize the exercises of the day. The children are carefully 
chaperoned and amply provided with sweets and refresh- 
ments. The day not only affords a maximum of wholesome 
pleasure for the youthful participants but also conveys a 
magnificent lesson in government and patriotism, stimulat- 
ing love and loyalty for home and country and exalting the 
spirit of true American citizenship. 

The transition, too, brought with it a tolerant spirit in 
matters of religion. ‘The German agitators of a half century 
ago, who sought to inaugurate a movement which would 
drive Christianity from the American continent had passed to 
their graves. Their voices had become silent, and their or- 
ganizations crumbled away. What remains of the breeding 
and spreading of intolerance is confined to clandestine meth- 
ods and secret machination, which do not receive the support 
or approval of a dominant social order. 

The newer generations have fostered mutual respect be- 
tween believers and non-believers, between Jew and Gentile, 
between Protestant and Catholic. Each is allowed to travel 
his way, worship his Creator in his own fashion, or decline to 
profess any religion if he so ordains. Religious faith has 
come to be recognized as coming within the realm of con- 
science, which is as sacred as are the most intimate family re- 
lations, and therefore, a matter of individual concern rather 
than of public controversy. 

A Typical American City. 'The former racial character 
of Milwaukee has not only been modified in that the process 
of assimilation has subdued an outstanding predominance of 
any one race, but also in the accession of other races. The 
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Polish-American people, for instance, have become quite 
strong in population numbers, maintaining two daily news- 
papers printed in the Polish language. The Irish, English, 
Scotch, Norwegian, Swedish, Danish, Bohemian, Austrian, 
Russian, Greek, Italian, Slovenian, Slovakian, and Croatian 
races are well represented. 

While the transformation is not complete, namely, that 
all foreign-born have not mastered the English, or have been 
thoroughly taught in the tenets of their adopted country, the 
percentage of uninitiated and untaught is believed to be 
nominal only. Be it said here that the hyphen is discredited, 
and while no foreign-born is ashamed of his racial origin, 
every citizen wants it understood that he is American to the 
core. 

The foreign-born, who have contributed so much to the 
material, civic, and social development and growth of the 
city, are gradually passing from the scene and giving way 
to the newer generations of American-born. They have left 
their impress, given their labors, their virtues, their ideals, 
as a heritage to those who shall succeed them. Let us not 
disparage their advent, but accord them the tribute which is 
due them. 

An old chronicle recites the story of an ancient city 
sunken beneath the waters of the sea. It is told that on Sab- 
bath mornings, when the sky is clear, the nearby villagers 
gather at the water’s edge and look reverently down upon 
the submerged turrets and towers and listen for signs of 
life. Then there rises from the deep, distant sounds of the 
ringing of church bells. They tell of an ancient people that 
loved and lived and responded to the voice of the Almighty. 

The day will come when the immigrant races are no 
more, when they will be submerged in a homogeneous 
people—an American people. The immigrant races will be 
like the people of the sunken city. Faintly a song, a custom, 
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or a name will serve as a reminder like the sound of the 
sunken bell that immigrant races once lived upon the soil we 
now occupy, and that they helped to build an American city. 

An American city! What a splendid distinction is con- 
ferred by that title! What magnificent forces—marshaled 
and arrayed—are implied in that name! The claim that the 
country is an asset and the city a liability no longer holds; 
one cannot be an asset without the other. Agriculture must 
rely upon the city for its operating equipment and the dis- 
tribution of its products. The farm cannot become efficient 
without the aid of the factory. Rural life is impossible with- 
out the blessings of a civilization fostered and radiated by the 
city. While the farm is a primary producer, the city is the 
secondary producer and distributor. It can no longer be 
said that the country is the producer and the city the con- 
sumer. Both are producers and consumers, and absolutely 
essential to each other. 

What a remarkable institution the American city has 
been in advancing the progress of a nation, in building the 
greatest and most beneficent republic on earth and in ena- 
bling it to lead in the march of world civilization and in the 
cause of humanity. Milwaukee justly deserves the distinction 
of being classed as a progressive American city. 





CHAPTER IV 


THE BEGINNINGS OF A CAREER 


- was a fixed family rule in our neighborhood to hold that 
a boy who had reached the age of twelve had also received 
sufficient schooling, and was old enough to go to work. That 
rule might have been suspended in my case because I had 
spent four years as a house-ridden invalid and had thus far 
scarcely seen the inside of a schoolhouse. But the family was 
large, and the pinch of poverty was ever present. While we 
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children, six in number, were properly fed, housed, and 
clothed, it seemed the proper thing to earn money for the 
family as soon as this could be done. 

My mother did not subscribe to the idea that I go out 
and look for work. She broke into tears when she contem- 
plated the situation. My own sense of duty, however, 
prompted me to assert myself and to demonstrate in some 
way my gratitude for the self-sacrifice and devotion which 
my mother had shown in my behalf. I must help along as 
best I could. The fact that I was now twelve years of age 
was in itself a sufficient assurance that I was old enough and 
hence capable of going to work. 

But, as I now see myself starting out upon a breadwin- 
ning career, I was indeed an unpromising figure. Stunted 
in growth, an anemic in complexion, hobbling along on 
crutches, there seemed to be but a small chance that anyone 
would care to hire me. I started out, however, with the confi- 
dence of a boy who was big and strong and could do anything 
that came along. At.any rate, I would try my luck and see 
what was in store for me. . 

The first day I struck a job at the German market. A 
man who kept a crockery booth hired me to watch things 
when he was not there. Incidentally, he also sold cheese. It 
became my duty to keep the chinaware free from dust and 
to keep the cheese free from flies. 

Things went well for a few days until the merchant sold a 
dozen plates, cups, and saucers to a lady residing on Yankee 
Hill. The crockery was packed into a basket, which I was to 
deliver to the customer. I managed somehow to carry the 
heavy basket to its destination without breaking the contents. 
It proved to be the hardest task I had ever performed. But 
evidently my boss was not impressed with my accomplish- 
ments as a delivery clerk. He kept me for a few days longer, 
at the rate of twenty-five cents a day, and then fired me. 
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Friends of the family suggested that I become an artist. 
I possessed the knack of drawing pictures of animals, birds, 
and household articles. The amateur efforts were exagger- 
ated by the family into extraordinary pictures. While I be- 
lieved that I would like to become a painter or sculptor, my 
parents hardly knew how to realize my ambitions in that di- 
rection, and when somebody stated that artists led a starva- 
tion life, the idea was dropped. 

I then secured a job in a small backyard shop, near East 
Water and Division streets, in which the industry consisted 
of the manipulation of wires for holding stoppers in soda- 
water bottles. This job lasted for a few weeks, when the small 
crew of boy workers was transferred to a nearby soda-water 
factory. The bottles were filled by hand, the corks were then 
inserted in the necks of the bottles and fastened with wire 
to prevent them from popping. This job lasted a month. 

About this time, my parents were planning seriously to 
apprentice me at some trade. It was clear that I must adopt 
some light occupation. To carry out my father’s ambition 
that I become a ship carpenter and caulker was out of the 
question. The choice finally narrowed down to that of be- 
coming a tailor, cigarmaker, or a telegraph operator. There 
seemed to be no opening in the tailoring line. It required 
$100 apprentice money to become a telegraph operator, 
which my parents were willing to pay, but there was no as- 
surance that I would secure a position after I had served my 
apprenticeship. 

Entering a Cigar Factory. This left us to consider the 
possibility of securing an apprenticeship in a cigar factory. 
A small maufacturer located at the corner of Chestnut and 
Third streets was willing to accept me as an apprentice but 
he exacted a $50 payment in advance as a tuition fee. In six 
month’s time, I would be a full-fledged cigarmaker. During 
this time I received no wages, and at the expiration of the ap- 
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prenticeship period, I was promptly dismissed. The reasons 
given were that I was incompetent. 

This charge was evidently incorrect. As soon as I left, he 
hired another apprentice on a $50 fee. The next job I se- 
cured was in a small factory located on the extreme North 
Side. I had to leave my home at six o’clock in the morning, 
in order to begin work at seven. My work was entirely ac- 
ceptable to my employer. 

I then secured work with the firm of Haase and Biersach, 
a large downtown firm, employing several hundred men. The 
scene which unfolded itself here to my inexperienced boy 
mind was indeed a revelation. My immediate associates were 
young and middle-aged men, who wore mustaches and 
beards, and as a mere lad I began to feel that I enjoyed quite 
a distinction to be numbered among them. 

Art of Cigarmaking. At this point, I might explain just 
how cigars were made in those days. The same method ob- 
tains today, except where machine production is employed. 
The cigarmaker’s kit consists of a lignum-vite board, two 
inches thick and about eighteen inches square, a sharp stubby 
knife, a paste pot of gum tragacanth, and an apron. He 
sits before the table with a top of about four feet square, the 
hardwood board placed immediately before him. The table is 
strewn with tobacco, namely fillers, binders, and wrappers. 

The cigarmaker has his instructions as to the length and 
thickness of the.cigars he is to make. The so-called “fillers” 
are strands of tobacco, which make up the body of the cigar. 
With the right hand the workman places enough tobacco into 
the palm of his left hand to make one cigar. The sense of 
touch enables him to know when he has gathered enough 
strands to make the required thickness. These strands, so 
gathered, are rolled into a bunch covered with a binder. 
Sometimes the so-called “bunches” are placed into a series of 
wooden molds, pressing them into definite shape and form. 
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The real art consists in cutting up a tobacco leaf to be 
used for the outer wrapper. Then the rolling of the wrapper 
about the bunch requires some skill. The finest leaves in point 
of color and texture are used for wrappers. These must 
cover the cigar in such a way that the veins of the leaf re- 
main on one side only, and close the mouth end to a neat 
point. The tobacco leaves employed for wrappers must be 
kept upon a right degree of moisture. Being delicate in 
fiber and texture, the sense of touch in handling these to- 
bacco leaves becomes an important factor. 

One day there was considerable commotion. Some fifty 
cigarmakers were to be discharged. The senior partner of 
the firm walked from table to table, in order to satisfy him- 
self as to the workmanship, and to determine who was to be 
dropped from the payroll. My heart fell into my boots when 
the stoutish, aristocratic-looking proprietor grabbed a hand- 
ful of cigars off my table and examined them with more than 
ordinary care. He gave a grunt, which I was unable to in- 
terpret into an expression of approval or disapproval. I was 
not left in doubt very long. Quite a few of the men about me 
were asked to drop their aprons, pack their kits, and go to 
the office for their pay. The foreman told me that I was to 
remain. I gradually learned that I was considered a compe- 
tent workman. During my years of invalidism, I had aided 
my mother in knitting stockings, doing crochet work, and 
in sewing. This gave me a certain manual deftness which 
served me well in the cigarmaking trade. 

Cultured and Derelict. The cigar-factory life opened a 
new world to me. The variety of human characters ranged 
from the cultured gentleman to the dissipated derelict. 
There were Jews and Gentiles, Protestants and Catholics. 
together with a liberal quota of Freethinkers. Many of the 
men employed here were high-class foreigners, who had seen 
better days in the Old World. They resorted to the cigar 
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factory, because the trade was soon learned and as a make- 
shift awaiting a more promising occupation in the future. 

The making of cigars, being a noiseless occupation, af- 
forded an opportunity .for communication, discussion, and 
debate. These could be engaged in while the hands mechan- 
ically rolled the strands of tobacco into finished cigars. The 
boilermakers, while at work, did not have the opportunity of 
engaging in social confab. 

It was not unusual to find here and there in the com- 
munity an individual who was a member of the German no- 
bility. Some would trade on their aristocratic lineage, while 
others would discreetly omit the title prefix from their name. 
They were known as the black sheep of noble families, who 
rid themselves of these incumbrances by sending them to 
America. This class of derelicts usually drifted into minor 
manual occupations or became piano thumbers in cheap con- 
cert halls, barkeepers, or dishwashers. The more ambitious 
would become foreign-language newspaper reporters. Not 
infrequently, these shabby genteels would find their way into 
a cigar factory. I personally knew several of them. 

But the cigar factory of a former day presented other 
interesting characters. In one of the factories in which I 
was employed there were three men who became instructors 
in physical culture, two were stock company actors, one the 
leader of an orchestra, and another became a trapeze per- 
former in a circus. Several became policemen, and every 
one of these rose to high distinction in the police service. The 
son of one of these, Jacob Laubenheimer, is now the chief of 
police for the city of Milwaukee. Cigarmakers, as a rule, 
point with pride to the fact that the late Samuel Gompers, 
the greatest of American labor leaders, was a cigarmaker by 
trade. 

Quite a few of the employees were musicians of a high 
order, who worked in the shop during the day time and 
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played in a theater, concert, or ball orchestra at night. They 
would hum snatches from favorite operas, discuss the modern 
drama, and quote Schiller, Goethe, Heine, and other German 
poets. I was frequently charmed with the accomplishments 
of these men. 

The discussions engaged in took on a wide range of top- 
ics, but politics, religion, music, and the drama led. The de- 
bates on religion frequently became bitter and painful. The 
Jews, who worked with us, were usually treated with sar- 
casm and ridicule. The anti-Semitism of an Old World came 
definitely into play. Humor and banter found ample ex- 
pression. The man who was not ready in repartee suffered 
in the insinuations that were hurled at him. 

Anecdotes, dealing with the notables of the Old World, 
were frequently told. I recall a Bismarck-Windthorst anec- 
dote, noting the exercise of wit and repartee. It seems that 
Bismarck had taken a dislike to Windthorst, the leader of 
the Centrist party of the German Reichstag. 

While Bismarck was a giant in physical stature, Windt- 
horst was small and puny. The latter, however, was a match 
for the former in bitter controversies engaged in. One day, 
Bismarck in a moment of impatience cried out: 

“Windthorst, you little shrimp, I could put you into my 
coat pocket, and no one would know what had become of 
you!” 

“In that case,” replied Windthorst, “Your Excellency, 
you would have more brains in your pocket than you have in 
your head.” 

My position among the cigar shopworkers was somewhat 
unique. I was the only one who spoke, what they believed to 
be, good English. Consequently, those who sat about me 
asked me to engage them in an English conversation. All 
wanted to improve their English speech. When argument 
arose over the pronunciation of a word, I was called upon 
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to decide. One of the men, a musician, compensated me by 
allowing me to carry his violin case to the theater at night, 
and thereby affording me a frequent free admission. The 
foreman, named Alexander Hermann, a tall, handsome, 
congenial, middle-aged man, who managed to secrete his 
bucket of beer and consult the same with unfailing regular- 
ity, except when the boss was in sight, became quite partial 
to me. I was permitted to keep the payroll record for him. 
There was no compensation for this, except that it made me 
more secure in my job. 

A Cigarmaking Contest. During the period that I was 
employed in this factory, word was given out that large rush 
orders for cigars had been received, and that the production 
must be speeded up to the highest capacity. A $2.00 money 
prize was to be awarded to the workman who rolled up the 
largest number of cigars for the week, and free beer on Sat- 
urday afternoon for all. Inasmuch as the shop was operated 
on a piece-work basis, it was to the interest of every one to 
do his best. 

The first week, I came in second best, and at the end of 
the second week I secured the first prize. I had rolled up 
something over 5,000 cigars from Monday morning to Satur- 
day noon. My wages in point of dollars had usually run 
parallel with my age. In other words, when I was fourteen 
years of age, I earned approximately $14 a week. The week 
I carried off the prize, my wages netted $18, all of which 
went to my mother. 

I made it a practice to give my wages to my mother, who 
looked after my clothes and provided me with small amounts 
of pocket money. Ia this direction my needs were small. I 
occasionally wanted a quarter to secure a seat in the upper 
gallery of a theater, or to purchase some fruit. I neither 
smoked nor drank. In this respect I was somewhat out of 
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harmony with my fellow workmen. They all smoked cigars, 
and some of them drank to excess. 

Pocket Dictionary. I have sometimes wondered why at 
the age of thirteen, I was enabled to carry on a conversation 
with an adult and hold my own when it came to the banter 
to which all boys were more or less exposed. The answer, I 
believe, is found in the fact that as a child I was for some 
years bedridden, and denied the pleasures and pastimes of 
child life. It tended to make me serious-minded and to think 
in terms of the affairs that concerned my elders rather than 
in terms of a child. 

My eagerness to learn found expression in the purchase 
of a small pocket dictionary, which I carried on my person 
religiously for several years and consulted daily. My mother 
also permitted me to subscribe for the Milwaukee Sentinel. 
The damp copy of a newspaper, which was delivered to our 
home every morning, possessed a special attraction for me. 
After mother had prepared my lunch basket and filled my 
tin can with coffee, I walked to the factory. I would read my 
newspaper while sitting on the factory doorsteps waiting for 
the foreman to open the door and admit the men. I always 
managed to arrive too early, in order to secure a little time to 
read the news of the day. The reading was resumed during 
the noon hour and at night. 

During the winter months of that year, I attended a 
night school, conducted in a small church building located in 
the Third Ward somewhere in the vicinity of Michigan and 
Jefferson streets. The territory was not entirely safe for a 
Seventh Ward boy. The Irish laddies, who were better fight- 
ers than were the boys living in our neighborhood, resented 
any encroachment upon their territory. 

One night going home from school, I was attacked by 
two lads scarcely taller than I was. But I was unable to 
ward off the blows, they inflicted upon me. I wore a heavy 
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woolen scarf about my neck. This they pulled with a vigor 
that nearly choked me. Two big German boys, who came 
along, rescued me from further attack and dug me out of the 
bank of snow in which I was buried. The experience, how- 
ever, did not discourage me from continuing my school at- 
tendance. 

Visiting Couniry Cousins. Next spring, having at- 
tained the age of fourteen, it was agreed that my father and 
I visit the relatives (my mother’s sister, Catherine Mueller 
and family), who lived on a farm between Mineral Point and 
Dodgeville, Wisconsin. Mother felt that I needed a vacation. 

The farm was a revelation to me. I had not realized up 
to that time that a city-bred boy could be quite as ignorant 
regarding country life as I proved to be. Coming from the 
city, wearing fairly good clothes, neat collars and neckties, I 
stood in favorable contrast to the lads on the farm. The dis- 
tinction nursed my conceit. I was regarded by the country 
boys and girls as an attractive personage. 

But I soon realized that I was not half as smart as I 
had believed myself to be. In fact, my ignorance about coun- 
try life became more apparent from day to day. The farm 
children knew a thousand things about plant and animal life 
that were entirely new to me. Then, too, they were bright in 
a conversational way. This applied especially to the girls, 
who were quite apt in happy shafts of banter and ridicule. 
Suffice it to say that I learned many things which have since 
then been of practical use to me. 

One day while visiting Mineral Point, I noted on the 
main street a large wooden Indian, employed as a sign at the 
entrance of a cigar store. The thought seized me that I might 
apply to the cigar store proprietor for a job. To my sur- 
prise, I was immediately employed and worked in the small 
factory, located in a back room, for nearly two years. Dur- 
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ing this time, I earned and saved several hundred dollars, 
which I sent to my mother. 

The experiences I met with in Mineral Point have been 
the most pleasant of my boyhood days. I found that while a 
person might be submerged in the larger city, and hence un- 
known outside his immediate family and associates, that in a 
small town everybody was a somebody. The social life which 
I encountered proved most delightful. I learned to play a 
guitar, sing popular songs, and accompany my chum and fel- 
low cigarmaker, Frank Shaw, who played a violin. We en- 
gaged in serenades and occasionally in dispensing dance 
music. 

Consulting Dr. Schwindel. Up to this time, I was still 
limping along on crutches, and the afflicted hip was still 
punctured with open wounds. One day, my farmer uncle, 
John Mueller, said that he would take Katie, his daughter, 
a ten-year-old girl who suffered with a bad ankle, to a doctor 
in Iowa. He asked me to join him. Perhaps the doctor could 
do something for me. 

We proceeded by train to Galena, Illinois, the home city 
of General U. S. Grant. At this point we engaged a horse 
and buggy and drove westward to the Mississippi River, 
where a ferry boat conveyed us to the Iowa side. Before 
starting, there was much commotion in the effort to induce a 
drove of pigs to board the ferry. As soon as they were herded 
to the river shore and sniffed the water, they would scatter 
and take to the nearby woods. 

After some skirmishing, the pigs were once more herded 
and coaxed by grains of corn, which were strewn to the edge 
of the river bank and the approach to the ferry boat. My 
uncle, who superintended these maneuvers, instructed the 
half-dozen passengers to act when the command was given. 
Everyone was to grab a pig by the ear and the tail, and shove 
him onto the ferry. He assigned a small pig to me, which, 
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among piercing squeals, I managed to shove safely on board 
the river craft. 

Our destination was to a village named St. Donatus, lo- 
cated some fourteen miles south of Dubuque, Iowa. Here 
lived a doctor, whose name was Schwindel, recently come 
from the Duchy of Luxemburg, whose fame as a healer had 
spread over a wide territory in Iowa and Wisconsin. A high 
hill, topped -with a huge cross, which could be seen for miles 
around, noted the location of the village. 

When, after a drive of several miles, we arrived at the 
village, we observed a small convent at the foot of the hill. 
A nun, engaged in needlework, herded a flock of sheep. A 
path, equipped with the fourteen stations of the cross, led to 
the top of the hill. 

The village proper consisted of some twenty weather- 
worn houses. The roadway hereabouts was extremely muddy 
and rough. In the center of the town was a two-storied frame 
house about seventy feet wide, which served as a tavern, 
general store, post office, and popular loafing place for the 
natives. 

Here Doctor Schwindel made his headquarters. His 
office was on the ground floor. The walls were bedecked with 
numerous crutches and walking sticks. The inference here 
was that the patients had come on crutches, and having been 
cured, left them behind as souvenirs of the doctor’s skill. 

In examining my case, the doctor cautioned me against 
eating anything highly seasoned and to abstain from drink- 
ing beer. He then gave me a bottle of medicine and several 
tin boxes of salve. The medicine was to be taken internally, 
and the salve to be applied to the wounds. 

While I have since regarded the doctor as a quack, I must 
admit that the wounds on my leg were healed in a few 
months. I have never been quite certain whether this was 
accomplished through the application of the salve, or whether 
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the disease had simply spent itself and that the time for re- 
lief without medical aid had arrived. At any rate, I have 
learned from competent authority since that the physical 
trouble which afflicted me usually exhausts itself in time, and 
recovery comes through nature’s own remedies. 

Back to Milwaukee. After returning to Milwaukee, I 
became restless and wanted to see the world. I wanted to 
travel and see some of the larger cities of the United States. 
As a journeyman cigarmaker I ought to be able to maintain 
myself and to migrate like a gentleman from city to city. My 
mother consented to my project. | 

I started out to see Chicago and then traveled to Cin- 
cinnati. From there I traveled to Louisville, Kentucky. By 
this time, I had discovered that jobs were not as plentiful 
as I had believed them to be. The cigar factories in these 
cities had all the men they needed. At Louisville, I realized 
that I was stranded. 

I had walked about the city for a week looking for work 
and was finally compelled to accept a job at Escott’s picture 
frame factory, located on the outskirts of the city. The wages 
I received were $5.00 a week. I lived at a German saloon 
boarding house and paid $4.50 a week board. This left me 
fifty cents a week to pay for my laundry and other inciden- 
tals. Pride prevented me from writing my mother that I was 
in distress and needed money. After struggling along for a 
period of seven months, I wrote my mother and received 
enough money to bring me back to Milwaukee. 

While at Louisville, Kentucky, I attended the public 
night school. At the beginning of the season, a young woman, 
who taught a group of kindergarten children during the day- 
time, was in charge of the night class, which consisted of 
some fifty young men. The same teaching methods, which 
she applied to the little day-class tots, she applied to the 
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night students. She would classify them as to sizes and di- 
rect them to march about the room in kindergarten fashion. 

After the ridiculousness of the situation dawned upon us, 
we rebelled. I prepared a protest, which was signed by a 
dozen students, and sent it to the board of education. In a 
week’s time, we had a new teacher, a middle-aged English- 
man, named Massey, engaging in manner, energetic, and 
practical in method. He appreciated the fact that the boys 
were there to learn, that time was a precious thing, and that 
he must give them as much as they could digest each night 
within two school hours. In brief, he was a pronounced suc- 
cess as a schoolmaster and became immensely popular with 
the students. 

One night, just before the close of school, he smiled and 
said that he would try us out on a trick question. He re- 
quested each student to place a sheet of paper before him and 
hold his pencil in readiness to write. 

“Now I will give you a figure to put down on paper,” 
he said. “As soon as you have written the figure, turn the 
slip of paper face down. I will then pass among you, ex- 
amine your figures, and see who has written the answer cor- 
rectly. Attention! Now write: Eleven thousand, eleven 
hundred and eleven!” 

The students readily wrote the figures and turned the 
sheets face down. He then walked behind each student, 
looked at the numerals each had recorded, and resumed his 
place at his desk. 

“Only one student,” he announced, “has the correct an- 
swer. Mr. Bruce you are that one.” 

It developed that every student had written 11,111. The 
correct answer was 12,111. The mention of eleven hundred 
and eleven meant another thousand, which, added to the 
eleven thousand, meant twelve thousand one hundred and 
eleven. 
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Upon my return home, I conceived the ambition to at- 
tend some higher institution of learning. I wanted to be- 
come either a lawyer or a doctor. But my mother said that 
this was not expedient. While my parents might make the 
sacrifice in affording me a professional training, such a 
privilege would in justice have to be accorded to my brothers 
as well. The family exchequer would not stand the strain. 

Story of a Poem. I had no difficulty in securing work in 
a cigar factory after my return to Milwaukee. I fell into 
a good job at Derksen’s cigar factory, then located on Third 
near Chestnut Street. Some three dozen men were employed 
here. Many of them were of the reckless and shiftless type, 
who began their drinking bouts on Saturday and carried 
them over until Monday. The hangover had to be empha- 
sized in a celebration of Blue Monday, which meant that 
there would be no work on that day. 

When on a particular Monday morning, I arrived at the 
factory, I observed that less than half of the crew had come 
to work. The other half had gone into the country for a day’s 
outing. Not being inclined to drinking or to holidays, I re- 
mained at my work. . 

Next day some interesting particulars of the outing were 
revealed. It seems that the group of holiday seekers had 
hired a one-horse express wagon, a vehicle quite common in 
those days, and drove westward of the city. The first halt 
made was at the Miller Brewery, where all guests were lib- 
erally provided with free beer. After being adequately re- 
freshed, the crowd bought a barrel of beer, placed it on the 
express wagon, and continued its travel westward. A cigar- 
maker, named Efferts, was the musician of the occasion. He 
played the accordion. 

Things went along merrily until the horse became alarmed 
over the hilarity that came to his ears, rebelled, and started 
on arunaway. In the course of his speedy travels, he spilled 
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cigarmakers all along the roadside, dumped the keg of beer, 
together with Efferts and his accordion, and finally kicked 
off harness and wagon, and all by himself made for the 
woods. 

The incident became the subject of a poem, which I 
wrote. The literary effort pleased the cigarmakers so much 
that they had the same printed and circulated among the 
craft. Every barkeeper in the neighborhood saloons had a 
copy and read it to his customers over the bar. While I em- 
ployed a nom de plume, it was generally known that I was 
the author, and for the moment I enjoyed considerable popu- 
larity among my fellow workers. But not so with my em- 
ployer. 

One day old man Derksen visited one of the saloons. The 
barkeeper trotted out the poem and read it aloud amid the 
laughter of those who stood about the bar. The incident re- 
corded in rhyme possessed elements of humor, but, on the 
whole, the poem was a reflection upon the dignity of the 
Derksen cigar shop. . As a consequence, I was discharged. 

But again, a new job came easy. The Fischedick cigar 
factory, on Clinton and South Water streets, needed a cigar- 
maker, who could work a so-called “scrap cigar.” A certain 
customer in Michigan bought that kind of cigar in quantity, 
if well made and smokable. I succeeded in pleasing my em- 
ployer. 

During the sjx months past, I had attended night school 
at the Spencerian Business College, taking up the study of 
bookkeeping and penmanship. I tried stenography but soon 
learned that I did not possess the mental or mechanical 
knack of recording shorthand hieroglyphics. 

Entering the Newspaper Service. One day, Elias A. 
Calkins, then editor of the Milwaukee Daily News, met Rob- 
ert C. Spencer on the street and asked him to send to his 
office a young man suited for clerical work. The newspaper 
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office was located at the foot of Wisconsin Street in the Lud- 
ington Block next to the river (now the site of the Pabst 
Building, also known as the First Wisconsin Trust Com- 
pany Building, located on East Wisconsin Avenue). Mr. 
Spencer told Editor Calkins that he would send a boy who 
had proved himself the best penman among 250 students. I 
was chosen. 

Now a new vista of opportunity was opened before me. 
I left the dingy walls of the factory and came into the bright 
light of a business office. My immediate superior was Clayton 
Seymour, the bookkeeper, a handsome, well-dressed, young 
fellow. He had red curly hair, wore fancy shirts with gold 
cuff buttons, and did not seem to be interested in his job. 
The result was that I soon was called upon to do all the ac- 
countkeeping, except to handle the cash. This I welcomed 
as I wanted all the practical experience I could obtain. My 
salary was $6.00 a week. 

After a few months I was told that the office could not 
afford to keep two accountants. Having come into the office 
last, I was the first to go. I felt my disappointment most 
keenly. My mother, too, who had rejoiced over the fact that 
I had at least made a start in securing an office job, regretted 
my misfortune. She died soon after, and the loss did much to 
check my ambitions for the future. 

With a heavy heart, I went back to the cigar factory. My 
former employer had been unable to secure a good scrap 
cigarmaker and was glad to have me come back again. But, 
in a few months, Dr. E. W. Magann, who had become the 
business manager of the Milwaukee Daily News, came to our 
home and offered me the position of bookkeeper and cashier. 

Here I was up against a problem. At the factory, I now 
earned $16 a week; the newspaper job offered $6.00. My 
mother had passed away and could no longer advise me. Con- 
ditions in the parental home were not such that I could de- 
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mand free boarding. The question was whether my chances 
for promotion were better in the newspaper office than they 
were at the factory. I decided finally to forego the larger 
compensation for the smaller, and to trust to luck that some- 
how I would worry through my financial difficulties, and 
that a better day was in store for me. 

I was placed in full charge of the books and the corres- 
pondence. This meant that there was no one to assist me. I 
was the bookkeeper, cashier, advertising, and subscription 
clerk. Dr. Magann attended to the correspondence but each 
day turned some letter pertaining to routine matters over for 
my attention. 

And here I learned some practical lessons. It seems that 
I had become addicted to the sample letters used as lessons 
in commercial textbooks. Somehow, these did not adjust 
themselves to the individual letters that required specific at- 
tention. They were too stiff and formal. Again, I prided 
myself on my handwriting. I made my capital letters with 
great flourishes and fine shading. I certainly excelled in pen- 
manship and was proud of it. 

But on this score, the boss soon took all the pride and 
conceit out of me. He instructed me one day to write a letter 
and pass it over to him for his signature. On this letter, I 
had in point of diction and penmanship, as I thought, done an 
exceptionally fine job. 

The boss looked at the letter with some amusement, and 
then exploded into most picturesque profanity. 

“What do you call this?” he thundered, “a specimen of 
ornamental penmanship, or a letter? We are not running a 
business college here; we are running a newspaper. Remem- 
ber that! Talk, don’t orate! Write a sensible letter in plain 
handwriting. That’s all that’s needed.” 

Among the things that I learned was to decipher bad 
handwriting. In those days all letters and manuscripts were 
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written in long hand. The eye that was trained to the grace- 
ful lines of Spencerian penmanship found some of the hand- 
writing which came to the newspaper office somewhat trying. 
‘There was a saying among the printers that when a piece of 
manuscript could not be deciphered to “take it to the drug- 
store and get it filled!” 

One day a letter came, postmarked “Oshkosh, Wiscon- 
sin,” and bearing the printed heading “Congress of the 
United States.” Neither the text nor the signature were in- 
telligible to me. I wrestled with the document for some time 
before going to my chief for help. 

“That letter is written by Congressman Gabe Bouck,” 
was the explanation. “When you see the ‘Oshkosh’ post- 
mark, it means that he wants his newspaper sent to Wash- 
ington, and when it is postmarked ‘Washington,’ it means 
he wants to change his address to Oshkosh.” 

Serving as a Bootblack. For one brief period of my boy- 
hood life, I served as a bootblack. My brother, Albert, a year 
and a half younger than myself, had a daily morning chore, 
shining boots, which took him to the bachelor quarters of 
two young business men, located in a building on Biddle 
Street, opposite the old City Hall. 

My brother being indisposed for a few days, I substi- 
tuted for him. It became my job to call each morning, tiptoe 
into the bedroom of Max and Adolph Landauer, take their 
boots into the corridor, clean and shine them, and then re- 
place them at their bedside. I was cautioned not to wake the 
sleepers. 

In later years, after I had attained the age of manhood, 
I was occasionally brought into personal touch with both 
gentlemen, but more particularly with Max Landauer, who 
was at the head of a large wholesale drygoods house. But 


somehow, it never occurred to me to mention the bootblack 
incident. 
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It so happened that one evening the Old Settlers’ Club 
of Milwaukee County observed the birthday anniversary of 
Max Landauer. I was chosen to deliver the principal ad- 
dress. He had not only proved himself a successful merchant 
but had also become an outstanding leader in the charity ef- 
forts of the community. Even then the shoe-shining episode 
was not remembered. 

Sometime later, a compaign for funds in aid of Mount 
Sinai Hospital was conducted by a group of Jewish citizens. 
At one of the campaign luncheon meetings, held at the Hotel 
Pfister, I served as the speaker of the day. In the course of 
the speech, I revealed for the first time the fact that I had 
once served as bootblack for Max Landauer, then president 
of Mount Sinai Hospital. Here was a case where a Gentile 
had performed a menial service for a Jew. I took pride in 
the thought that I had served a real humanitarian and 
splendid citizen. 

The Dew Drop Inn. Now came a few years in which I 
was not only obliged to practice rigid economy but self- 
denial as well. I began to make the acquaintance of the 
young people and to share in some of their pleasures. There 
were picnic parties in the summer time, and dancing parties 
in the winter time. Some of these pleasures I had to forego 
because of the lack of money. I had been taught to live 
within my means and not to go into debt. 

But there was some hard thinking. The meager salary I 
earned did not cover even the bare necessities. Something 
must be done. I must earn more money. The spare hours 
at my command must be utilized. 

I then hit upon an idea. Across the street from the Mil- 
waukee Daily News office was a small shop, a sort of hole in 
the wall, scarcely ten feet square. I rented the shop and 
opened a night restaurant. The equipment consisted of a 
small counter and a few chairs. The food products sold were 
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limited to pork and beans, buns, and coffee. A small sign on 
the outside told a hungry public that this was the “Dew Drop 
Inn.” But the night public did not drop in to patronize the 
beanery to the extent that I had hoped for. It was not a 
success. 

I then tried my luck as author and publisher. I conceived 
the idea of a series of foreign-language books of the pocket- 
edition variety. This first book was entitled French in Ten 
Lessons. Through advertising in eastern publications, I sold 
enough copies to cover the original investment, but no more. 
The enterprise came to naught. 

One day I observed in a European publication an adver- 
tisement which offered a sure cure for red noses. Why not 
try to sell the cure in America? 'True, in beer-drinking Ger- 
many red noses were quite common, but there were also beer 
drinkers and red noses in our own country. Experimentally, 
I placed a small advertisement in a German newspaper pub- 
lished in New York City. The words Rothe Nasen were set 
in black type and were to coax a suffering world to buy a 
wonderful remedy. While I had the assurance that the 
bottled liquid really possessed merit and fulfilled the claims 
made for it, the demand for the same was too restricted to 
prove profitable. Once more I had met defeat. 

Building of Character. I have sometimes asked myself 
questions as to the educational influences which had shaped 
my character and guided my career. I would usually recall 
the little primer which I had studied at home, the pocket dic- 
tionary which I had carried with me for many years, the daily 
newspaper which I had read with intense interest, the lec- 
tures I had heard, the dramas I had witnessed, and the works 
of Shakespeare, Schiller, and Goethe I had read. 

But during those reflections there always loomed into my 
mind the face and figure of my mother, her counsels, her 
guidance, her prayers. She was not only concerned in my 
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material progress, but she also instilled in her children prin- 
ciples and precepts that made for character building. 

Some of the lessons which drew the distinction between 
right and wrong were extremely simple. I remember one day 
I had been sent to the butcher shop to get some meat. When 
I came home, I rejoiced over the fact that the butcher had 
given me two cents more in change than I was entitled to. 
My child mind simply reasoned that the mistake was his loss 
and my gain. But mother, with a sharp reprimand, ordered 
me to immediately return the two cents to the butcher and 
apologize to him for not counting the change before leaving 
the shop. 

One day my brother came home with a new ball. When 
asked where he had obtained it, he said that he had found it. 
Where? In a neighbor’s yard. 

“That ball was not lost,” my mother replied. “It belongs 
to the boy who lives and plays in that yard. You take it right 
back and put it just where you found it.” 

There were many lessons dealing with questions of honor 
and honesty which in themselves seemed trivial and unim- 
portant. Nevertheless, they were fundamental in that char- 
acter training which every child requires. There were situa- 
tions in later life which brought my sense of right and wrong 
to a serious test. If I demonstrated strength of character, it 
was because my mother had inculcated the same, and had im- 
bedded the thought in my mind that I must be honest for the 
sake of honesty, and not merely as a matter of policy and ex- 
pediency. 

Other opportunities for mental and moral improvements 
came my way. In the quest for social contacts and educa- 
tional light, I became a member of the Webster Club, a small 
literary organization, consisting of young men residing on 
the South Side. Soon after my connection with the club, I 
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was elected its president, and for the first time in my life en- 
joyed the distinction of presiding over a deliberative body. 

Then also, strange as it has since seemed to me, I became 
a member of the Crystal Spring Temperance Lodge. This 
organization met in a cozy, well-furnished, and well-lighted 
hall in a building located at the southwest corner of Wiscon- 
sin Avenue and East Water Street. The president of the 
lodge was a handsome, middle-aged lady, named Mrs. 
Brown. Her beauty of speech and lofty sentiments won my 
admiration. The meetings were highly instructive as well as 
entertaining. 

In later years I became an advocate of personal liberty 
and vented my opposition to prohibition in unmistakable 
language. But I always remembered the temperance lodge 
and the wonderful Mrs. Brown with feelings of reverence 
and gratitude. 

Disabilities and Compensations. It has been said that 
when nature deprives man of one of the five senses, it makes 
compensations by strengthening the other four. Thus, the 
blind man has a keener sense of touch and hearing. I have 
sometimes wondered whether this rule in some way applied 
to my own case. 

The fact that my childhood days were darkened by years 
of illness, which meant confinement to the home, depriving 
me of outdoor play and of many of the diversions and pleas- 
ures which go with wholesome child life, has in all probability 
brought with it certain compensations. The confinement nec- 
essarily led to reflection and concentration. 

I recall that at the age of ten, I thought and acted in 
terms of an adult. While there were some contacts with other 
children, my ear was attuned to the voice of the grown people 
about me. I was an ever-present listener to the conversation 
carried on by those older and wiser than myself. Thus, con- 
centration and the urge to do something enabled me to learn 
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the alphabet and the arithmetic table, and to master reading 
and writing without the aid of a teacher. Self-assertion, 
self-reliance, and self-help grew out of the isolation from the 
ordinary child activities. 

When I was able at the age of eleven to hobble along on 
crutches, I attempted to make up for lost time and indulge 
in some of the things I had seen other children do. I at- 
tempted, for instance, to roll a round shoe-blacking box about 
the sidewalk fronting our home when a big boy came along 
and began to ridicule my efforts. That kind of sport, he con- 
tended, belonged to infants and within the province of little 
children. Being of a sensitive nature, the shafts of ridicule 
disturbed me considerably. 

There came to my attention, some years later, an illus- 
tration of nature’s own phenomenon in recouping belated 
growth. I visited a cherry orchard in an autumn month of 
the year. The cherries had long been picked. But here was 
a tree that had been injured by a storm. A big limb had 
been broken, and was resting upon the ground. A part of 
the broken end was, however, still attached to the trunk of 
the tree. But here was a pleasant surprise. The broken limb 
was radiant with cherry blossoms. While the other trees 
looked somewhat scrawny, the stricken limb was decorated 
with hundreds of beautiful blossoms. It transported spring- 
time joy into autumn gloom. 

The man who has overcome the handicap of the poverty 
and ignorance which clouded his earlier life must be credited 
with the faculty of vision and will power. Through the ap- 
plication of energy, industry, and endurance, he may break 
down barriers and lift himself into higher levels of service. 
This has been done by thousands of Americans, who have 
emerged from obscurity into realms of activity and useful- 
ness. The fact that this story multiplies itself a thousandfold 
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simply demonstrates that we live in a land of opportunity and 
chance. 

Success comes to many men merely through the accept- 
ance of opportunities thrust upon them, rather than through 
that opportunity which must be sought and fought for. Some 
remain blind to the chance that is obvious and immediate. 
Others are consciously drawn into those currents of life 
which lead to success. Still others attain success by merely 
accepting a situation, sitting tight as it were, and allowing 
the course of events to carry them along. True success, after 
all, is that success which is the result of creative effort, a dy- 
namic will power, and of honorable motives. 

Finally, a man’s success, interpreted in its higher and 
nobler aspects, is not merely inspired by self-interest, but 
must contemplate the welfare of his fellow men as well. 


Home and Family. On May 4, 1881, I was married to 


Miss Monica, only daughter of Conrad and Renatta Romana 
Moehring. He was of Bavarian and she of Swabian birth. 
I was twenty-five years of age, and my wife was of the same 
age. When I lost my mother, I was nineteen. A stepmother 
succeeded her, and somehow the old homestead seemed no 
longer like a real home to me. For two years before my mar- 
riage, I lived in rooming houses and took my meals in down 
town restaurants. During this time, I longed for the quiet 
and warmth of a home. 

It was a matter of fixed determination on my part not to 
think of marriage until I saw my way clear to attain a self- 
sustaining basis. I realized that it was easier to court and 
win a bride than it was to support a wife. The fruits of my 
marriage, which was a most happy one, were three children: 
two sons, William Conrad and Francis Milton Bruce, and 
a daughter, Monica Marie, now Mrs. Zeno M. Rock. 

Soon after our marriage, Conrad Moehring, my wife’s 
father, passed away, and Grandma Moehring became a 
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member of my family. She proved a blessing in disguise. 
I have noted the mother-in-law jokes, which have appeared 
from time to time in public prints, and the fun that humorists 
directed against that much abused member of the social order, 
but I have never been able to sympathize with that sort of 
fun. 

Grandma Moehring was a character. Her wit would 
match with that of the wittiest Irishman, while German pro- 
verbs, in the main, were the basis of her philosophy and her 
comments. Some of these were humorously phrased, but they 
possessed the essence of truth and a sound philosophy. These 
proverbs proved a safe guide in the struggle for existence 
and made for wholesome thinking and clean living. 

She taught my children the German language, and the 
unique part of it all was that they learned to speak German 
with a Swabian accent. She impressed upon them, however, 
her splendid character, and even today I can detect traces in 
the outlook of my children of the wholesome precepts she 
implanted in them. They still love to quote some of her 
unique sayings. 

The only difference, which ever arose between Grandma 
Moehring and myself, was over the question of the discipline 
and education of the children. She held to an old German 
custom, which ruled that children must be seen and not 
heard. It was my rule, for instance, to give the children an 
inning at the table conversation. When the adults were en- 
gaged in a discussion, the children were asked to maintain 
silence, but I always arranged a period when the children 
were allowed to express their thoughts and views on any 
subject, which came within their sphere of existence. At 
such times I held that the adult must come down to the level 
of the child world and engage in language that was intelli- 
gible to the child mind. 
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Grandma Moehring could not reconcile herself to the 
thought that my children should ever enter a higher institu- 
tion of learning. Natural ability rather than training, she 
believed, would equip children for the battle of life. She was 
inclined to hold that children were entitled to no greater edu- 
cational opportunity than that which had been accorded to 
the parents. On this score, however, I was absolutely clear. 
The very fact that educational opportunity was denied to 
me also prompted me to insist that my children secure the 
best that my means could command. 

The result was that both sons became graduates of Mar- 
quette University. One of them, Frank, also graduated from 
the University of Wisconsin. Monica, my daughter, is a 
graduate of Holy Angels Academy. I can only add here 
that, whatever expenditures I have engaged in, the money 
spent for the education of my children has proved the best 
of all the investments I have made. 


CHAPTER V 


ADVANCING IN THE NEWSPAPER BUSINESS 


HE newspaper history of Milwaukee records a long series 

of changes, new publications, changes of ownerships, 
mergers, and consolidations. The Milwaukee Daily News 
(not the Milwaukee News of a later period, published by 
Melvin A. Hoyt) was published in the early pioneer days 
and remained for many years a Democratic morning paper 
as a competitor to the Milwaukee Sentinel, which was a Re- 
publican morning paper. 

At the time of my connection with the Milwaukee Daily 
News in 1874, it had seen many changes and represented sev- 
eral consolidations with other weaker enterprises. Just be- 
fore I entered the employ of the publication, it had been 
owned by Paul and Cadwallader. It then came into the hands 
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of Magann, Keefe, and Aldrich. Other partners came and 
went, but Dr. Magann remained until 1878, when he sold 
out to James S. White. 

Mr. White had recently relinquished the office of city 
comptroller, and was a politician rather than a publisher. I 
was retained by Mr. White as chief accountant, and had gen- 
eral charge of the business office. My salary was raised to 
$10 a week. My duties brought me in touch with every 
branch of the daily newspaper business. The very fact that 
the enterprise was small and unimportant, compared with 
similar enterprises of a modern day, brought me in touch 
‘with phases not open to those employed in a larger and highly 
departmentalized enterprise. 

Wherever I was needed, I served. If it were expedient 
to take a reportorial assignment at night, I stood ready to 
respond. The editorial force was necessarily small, and situ- 
ations arose every day where work had to be done by those 
best able to perform it, regardless of the assigned position 
they held. , 

At about this time, I made a curious discovery regarding 
my own limitations. If my employer had been asked whether 
I were a competent accountant, the answer would have been 
in the affirmative. I began to question seriously my ability as 
a bookkeeper. My ledger and cash book were neatly and 
accurately kept, but no one knew the extraordinary efforts 
I expended in order to meet that standard. I had seen ac- 
countants who could run their eye up and down long columns 
of figures, and with comparative ease set down the addition 
in correct figures. I was obliged to go over a column of fig- 
ures two and three times before I had the assurance that the 
addition was accurate. Besides, I seemed to dislike account 
books and record keeping. 

On the other hand, if I sat in the editorial rooms and 
worked on some article, I would forget time and space and 
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my meal hours. I had developed the faculty of reporting lec- 
tures, sermons, and political speeches. Somehow, I managed 
to catch the salient points and to weave them into a compact 
and readable newspaper story. 

One night the Hon. P. V. Deuster, candidate for Con- 
gress on the Democratic ticket, delivered his opening cam- 
paign speech in the German language. I received the as- 
signment to report the speech. The Milwaukee Daily News 
being a Democratic paper was granted a maximum space for 
the speech, and permitted me to give the same a favorable 
setting. Next morning a full report of the speech, delivered 
in the German language, appeared in the English language. 

During the day, Mr. Deuster appeared at the newspaper 
office to meet the reporter who had written the news story of 
his campaign speech. “That was an excellent job!” he com- 
plimented me. “You have certainly mastered the trick of 
catching the meaning of the spoken word in one language 
and reproducing the same in the printed word of another 
language.” 

My meager experience as a newspaper man, however, 
was soon to be brought to a severe test. ‘The foreman of the 
composing room sent word to my home, one evening at about 
six o'clock, to the effect that he had not as yet received a line 
of copy for the morning paper. When I came to the office, 
I learned that the city editor and one of the two reporters 
employed had gone on a spree during the day and had by ac- 
cident fallen into an open sewer trench on East Water Street. 
In consequence, both had been locked up in jail. The other 
reporter had gone off somewhere, and could not be located. 
The printers sat about in idleness waiting for copy. It was 
plain that the problem of issuing a newspaper on the follow- 
ing morning rested upon myself. 

I concluded that by hook or crook I would manage to 
keep the printers busy. I visited the chief of the fire depart- 
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ment. A few incipient fires had been reported. I expanded 
these into conflagrations that might have wiped out the city. 
I called at the police department. The usual number of com- 
mon drunks, disorderly cases, thefts, and the like had been 
reported. These were minutely and graphically described. I 
wrote printer’s copy fast and furiously. I rushed back to 
the office, and soon the compositors began to stick type. Then 
I consulted the day’s exchanges and thus secured some mis- 
cellaneous news matter. Some of the items which I had se- 
cured were readily localized. In brief, by ten o’clock, I had 
provided more copy than the compositors required. Next 
morning, the Milwaukee Daily News appeared as usual and 
proved to be a readable newspaper. 

But I soon encountered an unexpected change. One day 
the manager of the Milwaukee Sentinel, Willard G. Roberts, 
called at the News office, and said: “Mr. Bruce, how would 
you like to come to the Sentinel office and take charge of our 
books?” 

Without hesitation I accepted. This was early in the 
month of December, 1880. Just before Christmas, I was in- 
stalled as bookkeeper and cashier at the Sentinel office. Here 
was a much larger publishing enterprise than the one with 
which I had been connected. I saw possibilities in being con- 
nected with what was then Milwaukee’s leading daily news- 
paper. When the question of compensation was mentioned, I 
merely intimated that I would leave this to the judgment of 
my employer. When I made up the weekly payroll, the man- 
ager instructed me to put $20 into my pay envelope. 

My position was not exactly a pleasant one. My office 
associates were older men. I was less than twenty-five years 
of age, and yet enjoyed the first position in the office per- 
sonnel. All transactions in some manner circled about the 
cashier and bookkeeper. Besides looking after the accounts, 
I received the advertising that passed over the counter. The 
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hours were from eight to five, and from six to eight o’clock. 
On Saturdays I was obliged to remain at my desk until mid- 
night, and on every fourth Sunday I was on afternoon duty 
from one until six o’clock. 

A Great Newspaper Fight. Within the next few years 
there were rumors to the effect that a group of business men 
had obtained possession of the majority stock of the Sentinel 
Company and would some day pounce upon the office and 
take possession of the same. The company was at that time 
officered by Newton S. Murphey as president; Samuel Mc- 
Cord, vice-president; Willard G. Roberts, director and gen- 
eral manager; Louis Durr, director and assistant manager. 
The latter was also in charge of the advertising department. 
Mr. Murphey was the law partner of Matthew H. Carpenter, 
former United States senator for Wisconsin. 

One day President Murphey said: “Bruce, you go down 
to the gun shop on East Water and buy thirty revolvers. 
Keep one of these in your desk and shoot the first man who 
lays hands on your books. The rest of the revolvers I will 
distribute myself.” 

I was then given a check by President Murphey to pay 
for some unsold treasury stock, which was issued to him and 
Mr. McCord. This, it was contended, gave the Murphey 
group the majority voice in the control of the company. 

The group of Milwaukee business men, including bankers 
and politicians, numbered among them such men as Charles 
Ray, Charles F. Ilsley, Horace Rublee, Daniel Wells, Alex- 
ander M. Thomson, Henry C. Payne, and Jerome R. Brig- 
ham. It leaked out that the group, believing itself to be in 
possession of the majority of the company stock, contem- 
plated holding a stockholders’ meeting and electing officers 
and directors. The by-laws of the company provided that 
such meetings must be held in the office of the Sentinel Com- 
pany. Thus, when on the ninth day of January, 1884, the 
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group of business men sought to enter the Sentinel Building, 
they found the same fortified against attack. All entrances 
were guarded by armed men. Michael Walsh, a printer and 
former sheriff, was in charge of the siege. President 
Murphey proceeded upon the theory that “possession is nine 
points in law,” and that he would not surrender. 

The group of stockholders, finding themselves thwarted 
in the attempt to enter the building as required by the com- 
pany by-laws, concluded to do the next best thing, namely, 
to hold the stockholders’ meeting as near the Sentinel Build- 
ing as possible. This meant to remain near the entrance on 
the sidewalk. The sun shone out brightly, but the tempera- 
ture was down to zero, when at three o’clock in the afternoon 
Mr. Ray called the meeting to order and entertained motions 
for the election of officers. The effort to storm the building 
was abandoned, and the gathering was for years referred to 
as “the famous sidewalk meeting.” President Murphey re- 
mained master of the situation. 

The insurgents then resorted to other tactics. They 
bought the Milwaukee Daily News and issued it as a Repub- 
lican morning paper under the name of the Republican and 
News. It was believed that the competition thus created 
would bring Newton S. Murphey to time. The experiment, 
however, proved an expensive one. While the new publica- 
tion, in point of news matter, editorial ability, and general 
typographical make-up, proved a formidable rival to the 
Sentinel, it was not so easy to dislodge the latter from public 
favor. The consequence was that negotiations were entered 
into by the contesting parties, whereby President Murphey 
sold his Sentinel interests for a liberal money consideration. 
The insurgents came into peaceable possession of the prop- 
erty. 

This was followed by a merger of the two publications, 
under the name of the Milwaukee Sentinel. Charles Ray be- 
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came the president of the enterprise, and Horace Rublee be- 
came the editor-in-chief. With two sets of editors, reporters, 
and office staffs on hand, eliminations followed. The men 
possessing the best record for efficiency were retained. The 
rest were dismissed. Naturally, I was much concerned as to 
my own fate. The decision came with surprising promptness. 
I was to be retained. 

One day, during the siege Charles I’. Ilsley called at the 
office and demanded to examine the books. I denied his re- 
quest and informed him that I was under orders to allow no 
one access to the records of the company. Thereupon he 
pressed his demands in a peremptory and authoritative man- 
ner. After all, he was one of Milwaukee’s leading bankers, 
while I was a mere office clerk. But I remained firm, and 
finally opened my desk drawer and exposed the revolver as- 
signed to me as a warning that he must not press his demands 
any further. 

In the shift of things that followed within the year, Mr. 
Ilsley eventually became one of my employers. This carried 
with it some embarrassments. He made it quite plain on 
several occasions that he had not forgiven me. The Sentinel 
Company’s transactions were now transferred to the Mar- 
shall and Isley Bank, which frequently brought me into con- 
tact with Mr. Ilsley, who was now the vice-president of the 
publishing company. Usually when he learned that I was 
in the bank, he would step out of his private sanctum to quiz 
me about things at the Sentinel office. On one occasion, I not 
only gave him an intelligent report as to the progress of the 
business but ventured suggestions in the way of improve- 
ments in our office routine and the manner of promoting the 
interests of the enterprise. This the banker resented. He 
wanted no suggestions unless he asked for them. 

While I had served as cashier and bookkeeper under the 
old order of things, I was to be promoted to the position of 
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advertising manager. I was more than pleased to be relieved 
of the drudgery of account keeping and rejoiced over the 
prospect of a wider field of service. After all, an accountant 
is only a mere record keeper. I preferred to be at the creative 
end of the business. 

Secure a Wider Perspective. The Milwaukee Daily 
News was housed in the Ludington Block, at the foot of 
Wisconsin Street next to the Milwaukee River, where now 
the First Wisconsin Trust Company Building, formerly the 
Pabst Building, is located.’ The business office was on the 
ground floor, the composing and editorial rooms on the sec- 
ond floor, and the pressroom in the basement. All fronted on 
the west to the river. This was in the year 1875. 

The rest of the Ludington Block housed a bank and a 
series of law and business offices on the upper floors. General 
Fred C. Winkler, one of the heroes of the Civil War, and 
James G. Jenkins, who later became a federal judge, had 
their law offices in the building. Matthew H. Carpenter, 
then the United States senator for Wisconsin, had his law 
office in the Mack Block across the street. 

Charles J. Guiteau, who later became the assassin of 
President James A. Garfield, was employed in one of the law 
offices in the Ludington Building during the time that I was 
employed at the News office. While I had seen him about the 
building, I never became acquainted with him and cannot say 
that I have any clear recollections of the man. 

My new environments aroused my interest and enthusi- 
asm. The newspaper office seemed to be the nerve center of 
all that transpired in the town. The cigar factory, in which 
I had spent some years, seemed bright and congenial, but 
its walls denied a view of men and affairs at a closer range. 


1Harrison Ludington, who owned the building, became the mayor of Mil- 
waukee, serving in the years 1871-72 and again in the years 1873-76. He was ro- 
bust in figure, brusque in manner, clear-headed, outspoken, and honorable in all 
his contacts and dealing. 
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Here I could hear and see things that had hitherto been 
hidden from me. 

As a child, I heard mention made of Milwaukee’s great 
financiers, merchant princes, and industrialists. Now I had 
occasion to know them and occasionally to get a glimpse of 
them. Among the great figures in the banking world of that 
day were Alexander Mitchell, John Johnston, Edward 
O’Neill, and others. Alexander Mitchell was also the presi- 
dent of the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Railroad, and 
a multimillionaire. He lived in the most sumptuous mansion 
in Milwaukee.” 

The merchant princes in the retail drygoods field of that 
day were T. A. Chapman, James Morgan, T. L. Kelly, 
A. W. Rich, and Herman Heyn. In the wholesale field were 
Fred T. Goll, Julius Frank, Max Landauer, Adolph Lan- 
dauer, and Henry Stern Jr. The leaders in the wholesale 
hardware field were John Nazro, John Pritzlaff, and Wil- 
liam Frankfurth. In the wholesale grocery line, John Hoff- 
mann and Jacob Wellauer were the leaders. 

Christopher L. Sholes, inventor of the typewriter, was a 
frequent caller at the News office. His son, Louis, was em- 
ployed in the composing room. One of the most picturesque 
figures that frequented our office was the portly Colonel 
George W. Featherstonhaugh, whose mustache dropped well 
over his breast. He ostensibly made his living by selling his 
literary productions to the newspapers and through the con- 
tributions made by admiring friends. He bore a lofty man- 
ner, spoke in oratorical style, quoted Shakespeare, and the 
poets effusively, and was always in need of a dime for the 
next drink of whiskey. 

There was scarcely a day that the office was not honored 
through the visit of some prominent personage. Congress- 

*For some years the mansion has been occupied by the Deutscher Club, 


which, during the World War, changed its name to the Wisconsin Club. It is 
located on Wisconsin Avenue, between Ninth and Tenth streets. 
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man P. V. Deuster called frequently. Occasionally a gov- 
ernor, senator, congressman, or a distinguished judge would 
call at the editorial rooms for a conference. Lesser lights in 
the political world flitted in and out continually. 

Poetry to Political Economy. My first scrapbook is filled 
with poetry. It was at the age of sixteen (1872) that I be- 
gan to clip poems out of the newspaper and paste them into a 
scrapbook. The press of Milwaukee of that day encouraged 
the authors and poets of Wisconsin. When I became con- 
nected with the Milwaukee Daily News, I had occasion to 
meet some of the aspiring poets and poetesses. Among them 
were the Clark sisters—Julia and Medora. 

A collection of the poems of Julia and Medora Clark 
was published in volume form under the title of Driftwood. 
The firm of Magann, Keefe, and Aldrich, then owners of 
the Milwaukee Daily News, were the publishers. The Clark 
sisters lived in some small inland city and visited Milwaukee 
semi-occasionally. Medora never failed to call at the News 
office, and I deemed it quite a privilege to be recognized by 
her. She was a small person, of the Celtic type, and quite 
pretty. At least, I thought so. 

Later on, at the Sentinel office, I had occasion to see Ella 
Wheeler (later Ella Wheeler Wilcox), rather frequently. 
She lived near Lake Mills, Dane County, Wisconsin. Her 
dealings with the Sentinel were through the editors, and she 
would merely pass through the business office and thence to 
the editorial rooms. Occasionally she would come to my desk 
and call for back numbers of the Sentinel containing some of 
her poems. Somehow, I did not take kindly to Miss Wheeler. 
There was something haughty and authoritative in her man- 
ner. She never requested; she always demanded. 

It was during the winter that I spent in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, that I took to writing my first poem. A sense of home- 
sickness had come over me and, as I now recall, the writing 
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of the poem afforded some relief to my feelings. I have since 
then been more inclined to forget than to remember my 
poetic effusion. Since the poem, however, reflected a state 
of mind at a period of my life when I felt myself separated a 
long distance from my mother and the rest of the family, I 
will repeat the poem as copied from the old scrapbook: 


Do They Think of Me at Home? 


While battling in this world’s turmoil, life’s journey’s end to land, 
There oft I pause and dearly long, for a mother’s guiding hand 
For a father’s careful counsel, to this my doubtful roam, 

The thought oft flashes o’er me, Do they think of me at home? 


After the weary days of toil my thoughts to home devote; 

My heart filled with many trusts, I oft in prayer denote 

How far away from them tonight across the raging foam 

The thought to me does softly come, Do they think of me at home? 


And my weary eyelids closed, the dreamland I enjoy, 

To see dear mother’s loving smile, cast on “her own dear boy.” 
But reality this takes away to tell me I still roam 

To ask yet more sincerely, Do they think of me at home? 


My literary appetites soon turned from poetry to prose. 
The dramas of Shakespeare, Schiller, and Goethe began to 
attract my fancy. In the light of these, the current poetry, 
which I had admired so much, seemed somewhat trivial. A 
dramatic composition contained so much more to stir my 
imagination and arouse my emotions. 

But there came a time also when the drama took a sec- 
ondary place in my reading. When I look back over a period 
of a half century and contemplate the things that appealed to 
my intellect and my inclinations, there was a gradual drift- 
ing from the ideal to the real. Or, put in another way, the 
real took a larger place in my mind. 

While I still love a good drama, occasionally enjoy a bit 
of poetry, I delve with considerable interest into problems of 
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political economy and pure economics. When I look over my 
manuscripts, which have accumulated in the years past, and 
which cover a variety of subjects, I find a half dozen short 
stories, but a long list of essays on civic and economic topics. 

Equivalent to a College Training. The experience which 
I gained in my newspaper work was, in some respects, equal 
to a college education. To begin with, I enjoyed my work. 
There were long hours, it is true, and the strain was at times 
most exhausting, but there was also the joy of doing things. 
Being of a studious disposition and of industrious habits, I 
did not shirk any work. I realized that I was making pro- 
gress, and that every day added a new experience and 
brought with it new lessons which would some day prove of 
value to me. 

The consciousness that I was doing something worth 
while had a greater appeal for me than the payroll check. 
The real compensation, I reasoned, came in the satisfaction 
that, after all, I was doing a man’s work. While I was quite 
partial to some of the pleasures and pastimes which came 
within the province of the young people of that day, I never 
failed to realize that there were serious purposes before me, 
and that only a simple life together with hard work would 
ultimately assure my advancement and progress. 

It is true that in a large institution, where the several 
labors are highly departmentalized, the opportunities for an 
all-round training are not afforded. The person who is 
placed in one department at a given task, and that only, may 
not be afforded the opportunity to learn about things in an- 
other department. In a small establishment, where one per- 
son may be called upon to do many things, the opportunity 
for securing a perspective of an entire business is eminently 
more favorable. 

Merchant Aspires to Governorship. During the time 
that I was placed in charge of the advertising department 
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of the Milwaukee Sentinel, it happened occasionally that an 
exceptional prospect could not be brought to a successful 
close. The salesmen were experienced and quite competent, 
but sometimes the human equation factor did not assert it- 
self in a signature on the dotted line. In cases of this kind, 
I came in as a last resort and frequently proved successful. 

A situation arose, however, which put my abilities as an 
advertising solicitor to a severe test. A political contest was 
on, and James Morgan, a leading drygoods merchant of Mil- 
waukee, was the candidate for governor on the Democratic 
ticket. He had been a liberal advertiser in all local publi- 
cations, and particularly in the Sentinel, which was then the 
leading morning newspaper. 

The Sentinel, however, was a Republican newspaper and 
therefore did not support the Democratic candidate for gov- 
ernor. Thus, the advertising of James Morgan would appear 
on one page, and an editorial attack on the same James Mor- 
gan on another. 

This incensed Morgan, who was a hot-headed, deter- 
mined Scotchman. “They accept my money for advertising 
and then abuse me besides!” said the drygoods merchant. 
“That is bad sportsmanship; I’ll stop my advertising!” And 
he did. For the rest of the campaign no Morgan advertise- 
ments appeared in the Sentinel. 

When the campaign was over, James Morgan found that 
he had been defeated. He was angry clean through and 
vowed that no representative of the Sentinel should ever 
darken his store again. He could carry on the drygoods busi- 
ness without advertising in what he believed to be a lying and 
scurrilous Republican sheet. The loss of the Morgan adver- 
tising was a serious blow to the Sentinel. Next to the T. A. 
Chapman Company, Morgan was, at that time, the largest 
advertiser in Milwaukee. 
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The Sentinel management called a council of war. Some- 
thing had to be done. The fiery Scotchman evidently meant 
what he said. He refused to see the Sentinel representatives 
and threatened to throw them out of his store if they made 
their appearance. 

The management finally decided that the man to call on 
Morgan was myself. It was known that James Morgan had 
always been. partial to me. Whether this was due to my per- 
sonality or my Scotch name, no one knew. I realized that I 
was confronted with a hard problem. 

I called at the Morgan drygoods store one morning, and 
Thomas Morgan, who occupied a high desk in the center of 
the store, told me that his brother James was in the rear, 
where I would find him. 

“Bruce, what do you want?” asked James in an abrupt 
way. “If you have come in to say ‘Good morning,’ you’re 
welcome. If you attempt to talk Sentinel advertising to me, 
I'll throw you out of my store! Take your choice!” 

“Well, Jamie, can’t a friend talk to a friend without kick- 
ing up a row?” I spoke in a pacifying tone. “I was just 
passing by and wondered how you were. I am not defending 
the Sentinel. Nor will I talk advertising just now. My job 
is good whether you advertise in the Sentinel or not. How 
do you feel after the election?” 

“T feel fine!” he replied. “I just received a barrel cf 
whiskey from Scotland, and want you to sample it!” 

We climbed the stairs to the third floor, where Morgan 
had his private sanctum, and where he spent his hours of rest 
and recreation. Soon we were each equipped with a glass of 
Scotch whiskey. It was, indeed, good liquor. 

I then opened a discussion on the subject of politics and 
business and the danger of getting the two mixed. James 
thought we ought to have another Scotch. I agreed and con- 
tinued my discussion. A candidate for political office may 
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spoil his chances by getting too much business into his cam- 
paign. Likewise a merchant might ruin his business by get- 
ting himself mixed up with politics. James agreed and sug- 
gested we try some more Scotch. 

The discussion now took a serious turn. He confided to 
me the fact that his political campaign had proved an expen- 
sive and vexatious experiment. He was disgusted with the 
whole business. ) 

“Jamie, stick to your drygoods business,” I counselled, 
“and let politics alone. You’ve got to follow one or the other. 
Mix them, and you will fall down both ways!” 

By this time the drygoods merchant was mellowed and 
willing to listen to the counsels of a young newspaper man. 
The future welfare of the house of James Morgan was at 
stake. The Sentinel was a mere incident and scarcely men- 
tioned. But how can a drygoods merchant prosper, I rea- 
soned, without advertising’ The logic of the situation de- 
manded advertising in all good newspapers, regardless of 
their political affiliation. 

The discussion lasted all forenoon and during the entire 
noon hour. By two o’clock, I returned to the Sentinel office. 
Those who saw the young man, who had been sent to beard 
the Scotch lion in his den described him as looking pale and 
tired. But he carried in his pocket a contract signed by 
James Morgan for another year’s advertising. 

Temptation for Public Office. One day a delegation of 
local politicians called upon me at the Sentinel office (about 
1886), and requested that I accept the nomination for city 
comptroller on the Democratic ticket. The prospects for 
election were most favorable. In order to complete a ticket 
that would be representative of the several sections of the 
city, it was desirable also to consider the South Side. I was 
a resident of that section of the city, and regarded as an ac- 
tive young Democrat. The prospect of becoming the comp- 
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troller of the city, at a salary of $4,000 a year, appealed to 
me. Would I accept? The group of citizens would give me 
a few days’ time to think it over. 

The editor-in-chief of the Milwaukee Sentinel was the 
Hon. Horace Rublee. He had served as the first chairman 
of the Republican party in the state of Wisconsin. Before 
coming to the editorship of the Sentinel, he had held the posi- 
tion of Minister to Switzerland. Unquestionably, he was 
trained in the field of politics and could counsel me as to the 
advisability of becoming a candidate for public office. 

To my surprise, upon unfolding the prospect which was 
before me, he said: “No, Bruce, do not enter the race for 
public office. If you want a six weeks’ vacation in order to 
make the campaign, well and good, I will grant it. And if 
you are defeated, come back and your old job will be open 
for you. But my advice to you is, do not enter the political 
game.” 

“But, Mr. Rublee, there is a salary of $4,000 a year,” I 
protested. “In a two-year term, I will earn $8,000. That is 
a lot of money for a poor man!” 

“That is true enough!” replied Mr. Rublee. “But listen! 
A good part of that salary will go for campaigning expenses, 
contributions to this, that, and the other thing. At the end 
of two or four years, you will be out of public office, out of 
money, and out of a job. Better stick to your present posi- 
tion and grow up in the publishing business. That’s my ad- 
vice to you!” 

It took several days to persuade myself that, as a matter 
of precaution, I had better follow Mr. Rublee’s advice. It 
took several years, however, to prove to me that Mr. Rublee 
was absolutely right. 

Some Remarkable Newspaper Men. During the time 
that I was employed on the Milwaukee Sentinel (1880-91), 
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there was a migratory tendency among newspaper editors 
and reporters. Young men, who had secured a training in 
the newspaper field of smaller Wisconsin cities, would drift 
to Milwaukee, and after making a record here for themselves, 
would drift on to Chicago and New York. Several of the 
Wisconsin newspaper men, notably Henry Cary, who be- 
came an editor of the New York Times, Ralph D. Blumen- 
feld, who became connected ‘with the New York Herald and 
later rose to newspaper distinction in London, England, mi- 
grated from small Wisconsin towns, via Milwaukee and Chi- 
cago to the East. 

Among those who began their newspaper careers with the 
Milwaukee Sentinel at the time I was connected with the 
same, was Lucius W. Nieman. He was employed in the ca- 
pacity of reporter, and served as correspondent during one 
session of the Wisconsin legislature. Later, he became the 
city editor, serving until he resigned to engage in a news- 
paper enterprise of his own. 

He founded the Milwaukee Journal and remained ac- 
tively identified with it for more than a half century. He 
not only reared one of the great newspapers of his time but 
enjoys the remarkable distinction of having lived long 
enough to have witnessed the full fruition of all his earlier 
ambitions. 

The several daily newspapers of Milwaukee have an 
earlier beginning, but represent, in the main, a series of 
mergers and consolidations, and their ownership was never in 
the hands of any one single person for an extended period. 
Mr. Nieman has been the owner and publisher of the Mil- 
waukee Journal from its inception to the present time, cov- 
ering a span of over fifty years. No other publisher in Wis- 
consin can point to a similar record. 
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CHAPTER VI 


ESTABLISHING A PUBLISHING ENTERPRISE 


M* connection with the Milwaukee Sentinel extended, all 
told, over a period of eleven years. During this time 
I frequently entertained the ambition to become the business 
manager of the enterprise. I realized that this was the high- 
est position to which I could consistently aspire. W. Chaun- 
cey Gates, the manager, had originally come from New York 
state. When installed by President Charles Ray, his exper- 
ience as a business man had been limited to that of a shoe 
merchant. He possessed no experience as a publisher. 

His vacations, which were spent with his relatives in 
New York state, frequently extended over a month or two 
at a time. During these periods, I would be in directive 
charge of the business affairs of the publication. The de- 
partment heads were experienced in the duties assigned to 
them, and, therefore, my task as acting manager was not a 
particularly difficult one. 

At the same time, by virtue of years of actual experience, 
I felt myself quite competent to manage the business of a 
large daily newspaper. And yet, I regarded my chances as 
being most slim. While President Ray was partial to me, 
Vice-President Ilsley was not. Besides, I could not in reason 
aspire to a position where there was no vacancy. 

But the vacancy came somewhat unexpectedly. Mr. 
Gates tendered his resignation in order to accept the man- 
agership of a New York City magazine, known as the Re- 
view of Reviews, published, owned, and edited by the dis- 
tinguished Dr. Albert S. Shaw. I promptly presented my 
application. At last my ambition was to be realized. But 
imagine my disappointment when it was announced that Al- 
bert Huegin, who had served for some years as business man- 
ager of the Milwaukee Herold (a German newspaper), had 
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been appointed. I felt aggrieved because I stood next in line 
to the managership and believed myself entitled to the pro- 
motion. 

When I questioned President Ray in the matter, he 
simply said: “Bruce, you’re a good man and entitled to the 
position, but Albert Huegin is also a good man, and two 
good men are better than one.” 

I tried to convince myself that Mr. Huegin enjoyed a 
wider experience as manager of a daily newspaper enter- 
prise, and was in all probability, as against myself, the better 
man. At any rate, good sportsmanship prompted me to 
swallow my pride and accept the situation pleasantly. 

But I decided that I would not remain any longer with 
the Sentinel Company. This decision was, however, not en- 
tirely based on the Huegin incident. For several years I 
had been planning to establish my own publishing enter- 
prise. In fact, I began a little monthly magazine entitled 
the American Bookkeeper and Salesman, which I conducted 
from my home at night. It was a sort of experimental ven- 
ture, which, however, did not manifest the symptoms of vi- 
tality which I had expected. After conducting it for some 
months, I sold it to a young man named Vollrath, in Mani- 
towoc, Wisconsin. Before a year had passed, he allowed the 
publication to go out of existence. 

Nursing an Idea. A young friend one day suggested that 
I aspire to a membership on the local school board. This 
body was made up of two members from each ward, ap- 
pointed by the two local aldermen and confirmed by the col- 
lective body, the common council. There was a vacancy in the 
Fifth Ward, the district in which I resided. Somehow my 
friends managed to secure the appointment. 

The opportunity of serving the community in the ca- 
pacity of a school official appealed to my sense of civic pride 
and local patriotism. Now that I was a member of the school 
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board, I must become a useful one. I concluded to bring 
books and current literature bearing on the subject of the 
public schools to my service. But none of these somehow con- 
tained what I needed. The books I secured treated the sub- 
ject of pedagogy, and the magazine I was able to obtain 
dealt with methods of teaching and classroom labors. 

I found that there were being published in the United 
States about sixty odd monthly magazines devoted to the in- 
terests of the teaching profession. But nowhere could I find 
a publication devoted to the interests of school-board mem- 
bers. 

This gave me an idea. Why not a publication devoted to 
the cause of school administration? But here I halted. If 
this had been considered a promising field, someone more 
experienced in educational affairs than myself, would have 
covered the same with a publication. It was evident that the 
teachers as a body comprised a much larger constituency 
throughout the country than did the boards of education 
membership. Hence, it was quite logical that those who 
would enter the educational publishing field would address 
themselves to the larger interest. 

I finally reasoned that since there were sixty odd teach- 
ers’ journals, there ought to be room for one school-board 
journal. If I, as a school-board member, was not interested 
in a teacher’s journal other school-board members in other 
communities were similarly disinterested. Again, if I, as a 
progressive member of a board of education, wanted to be 
informed as to what other similar bodies did, there must be 
many others who would desire the same information. Here 
was something to think about. 

I lay awake many nights planning a publication and fin- 
ally drew up a chart that recorded all the probable and pos- 
sible sources of income. The scheme at least looked good on 
paper, and I could see no possible flaw in my reasoning. 
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Then came the moment to decide on resigning my posi- 
tion with the Sentinel Company. My position was a cer- 
tainty, my publication project was an uncertainty. The one 
meant a weekly payroll check, the other a doubtful income. 
The first of January was a month away. On that day I 
would tender my resignation. 

Then came Christmas, and with it a bonus check of $250 
from the company, the first-I had ever received. This weak- 
ened my determination to resign, and I concluded to remain 
another year. Thus, when Manager Gates resigned and 
Manager Huegin was appointed a year later (1891), I had 
mustered sufficient courage to tender my resignation. And, 
while I resigned in a spirit of resentment for failure to re- 
ceive what I had deemed a well-earned promotion, the step 
I took was nevertheless well considered, and the project in 
hand reasonably well planned. 

Launching a Publication. On March 1, 1891, the first 
number of the American School Board Journal made its ap- 
pearance. It was a somewhat meager affair. The title and 
the lettering in which it was expressed was done in old 
English. There was a smattering of board-of-education do- 
ings, and the portrait of a school official. 

The Sentinel management, believing that I had entered 
upon a project that spelled failure at the outset, induced me 
to give half my time to the company and the other to the new 
enterprise. “If at the end of a few months your scheme 
doesn’t work,” said the new manager, “you can drop it, and 
remain with us!” 

It soon became apparent that I must either devote all my 
time to the Sentinel Company or to my own enterprise. I 
found that I was doing justice to neither the company nor 
to myself, with the result that I severed my connections with 
the company. 
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The struggle now became a severe one. I had reached 
the age of thirty-five, had a wife and three small children. 
These I must support. At the same time, I was trying to 
establish a publishing enterprise on limited capital. While 
I had confidence in my project, somehow the points of re- 
sources which I had diagrammed on a chart did not seem to 
materialize. 

From morning until night, I moved about soliciting ad- 
vertising and subscriptions. It developed that the patronage 
I enjoyed was based upon friendships and good will rather 
than upon the merits of my publication. After all, the pub- 
lication was intended only for school officials throughout the 
United States and not intended for a local constituency. 
But all the encouragement I could secure was welcomed. 

I then turned my attention to Chicago. By five o’clock 
in the morning I boarded a train at Milwaukee arriving in 
Chicago at seven. There, I began the day with a ten-cent 
breakfast, and then a skirmish for advertising and subscrip- 
tions. There were sehool furniture and supply houses, pub- 
lishers, heating and ventilating concerns, from whom I 
sought advertising, and school officials whom I solicited for 
subscriptions. The picking was meager. 

The reactions to my enterprise were both discouraging 
and encouraging. The superintendent of the Chicago 
schools, Albert G. Lane, said, “Your project cannot live, 
quit in time, and save yourself a lot of worry!” A school- 
book publisher said, “Bruce, your idea is original and worth 
while. Stick to it, and you will win out!” 

For several months, I struggled against odds. Week 
after week, I visited Chicago only to come back to Mil- 
waukee empty handed. But one day, after five months of 
labor, I secured in one forenoon over $3,000 worth of adver- 
tising contracts. On that day I treated myself to a fifty- 
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cent dinner, which was quite a departure from the ten-cent 
lunches I had been eating. 

Things began to brighten all around. While the items on 
my chart did not materialize in the manner that I had 
planned, there came up new and unexpected openings for 
business contacts. My confidence in my project was fully 
restored. The idea I had conceived was sound, the project 
possessed vitality, and the future was promising. 

But now there loomed on the horizon a new factor, one 
which I had not hitherto taken into consideration. And that 
was the prospect of competition. School-board journals 
sprang up in different sections of the country. The larger 
teachers’ magazines of New York and Boston introduced 
pages devoted exclusively to school-board doings. 

My own course became clear. I must bring out a better 
magazine. My project now earned a living for myself and 
family. Every excess dollar earned must go back into the 
enterprise. The publication must contain more reading mat- 
ter, better chosen and more attractively presented, the cover 
design must be artistic, the number of portraits of school 
officials and illustrations of school buildings must be in- 
creased. There were many ways of strengthening and dig- 
nifying the publication and rendering it attractive and at 
the same time serviceable to the school public of the United 
States. This policy gained recognition and, for the time be- 
ing, allayed competition. The imitators and camp followers 
gradually disappeared from the scene. The publication was 
firmly established. 

Experience as a Tourist Guide. In the summer of 1899, 
a group of Milwaukee school people induced me to organize 
a party to attend the meeting of the National Educational 
Association, to be held at Los Angeles, California. A party 
of thirty, all women teachers, was formed, and a private car 
for their accommodation was obtained. 
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All went well until we reached Omaha, Nebraska. When 
the train pulled out of that station, I counted the heads of 
my party, and to my horror discovered that I was short five 
schoolmarms. Here was a predicament, indeed! I immedi- 
ately appealed to the conductor to stop the train, and, in fact, 
asked him to back into the station again to pick up the miss- 
ing members of my party. 

“TI wouldn’t back up my train for a million dollars,” he 
replied peremptorily. “Today is Fourth of July, and the 
number of trains going out of that station is the heaviest 
of the year. To back up my train would mean a disastrous 
collision. It can’t be done!” 

We then planned the next best thing to do. The women 
teachers had violated the instructions which I had given 
them, namely, not to leave the train unless special permission 
had been given. They had left their hats and coats, and their 
bags and purses on the train, and had meandered about the 
station and out on the street to get a glimpse of the town. 
As developed later, they had been under the impression that 
the train would stop over for ten minutes or more. 

It was finally agreed that we leave their belongings at 
Lincoln, Nebraska. The railroad company would bring on 
the five passengers on a later train, and see to it that they 
would secure their personal paraphernalia, and join the 
party at Colorado Springs on the night of the following day. 
Next morning at Colorado Springs our car was placed on a 
side track, and the day was spent in climbing up Pike’s Peak, 
in visiting the Garden of the Gods, and in viewing the won- 
ders of the Rocky Mountains as seen hereabouts. 

By night, the five schoolmarms made their appearance. 
They were tired, angry, and in a fighting mood. Why were 
they left behind? No one but the man in charge of the party 
could be at fault. They fell upon me like a bunch of cats, 
ready to scratch out my eyes. 
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“Girls, go to your berths now!” I cautioned. “'Tomor- 
row you will all feel better. We shall then find out who is to 
blame.” 

Next morning it was made clear that the five derelicts had 
violated instructions, and were themselves to blame for the 
awkward incident of yesterday. Instead of the tears, which 
had been shed at Omaha and Lincoln, and the feminine pro- 
tests which had been uttered during the journey, there now 
came smiles and laughter. Gradually, the humor of the situa- 
tion dawned upon them, and the incident was regarded as 
a thrilling adventure in modern travel. 

At Salt Lake City, I escorted the party through the 
Mormon Tabernacle and the beautiful grounds surrounding 
it. The Mormon guide, who led us, at one stage turned about 
and asked: 

“Who are these people?” 

“These ladies,” I replied, “are thirty of the prettiest 
women in America. They are my lawful wives. I, too, am a 
Mormon.” 

This episode, together with a salt water swim in the great 
Salt Lake, where thirty Milwaukee schoolmarms floated like 
corks in a bathtub, did much to restore the gaity of my party. 

On the return trip, I made the acquaintance on the train 
of a Mrs. Stevens, the wife of a foreign missionary, who 
chaperoned six Japanese girls that had come to the United 
States to enter some professional school. The girls spoke 
some English and manifested great enthusiasm over the 
things they saw and heard on this journey. 

On the following morning the train stopped for thirty 
minutes at Colorado Springs. The passengers walked up 
and down the depot platform to enjoy the beautiful sunshine 
and the scenic beauty of the surrounding country. And here 
among the strolling passengers, I spied the pretty Japanese 
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maidens. They were clad in the garb of the modern way, 
and wore jaunty straw hats upon their heads. 

“Good morning, ladies!” I greeted, lifting my hat. 

“Good morning, Mr. Bruce!” they replied in a happy 
chorus, then to my surprise drew their hat pins, lifted up 
their hats and made a deep bow. 

I was impressed with this expression of politeness. The 
incident, however, provoked laughter among the nearby pas- 
sengers, and Mrs. Stevens, who also enjoyed the incident, by 
way of caution, said: 

“Why, girls, it is not customary in this country for ladies 
to lift their hats to gentlemen.” 

“But, Mrs. Stevens,” replied the girls, “Mr. Bruce was 
so polite, so we must be polite, too!” 

For several years after the Los Angeles trip, I was im- 
portuned by the same group of Milwaukee teachers to pro- 
vide another travel tour. “We are ready to travel with you 
to the four ends of the world!” they assured me, but some- 
how I got the notion that I was not cut out to become a suc- 
cessful tourist guide. 

In 1893, I brought out the City Council Journal, a 
monthly publication, devoted to municipal government in 
the United States. After publishing the same for some 
months, I awakened to the fact that there was no future for 
this type of publication. The average city alderman was 
not inclined to subscribe to any publication in order to in- 
form himself as to the doings of other city councils. The 
advertising field, namely, the number of manufacturers and 
dealers whose products were subject to aldermanic decrees, 
was too limited to warrant the continuation of the publica- 
tion. 

Cultivating a Retentive Memory. The remark “T can re- 
member faces but I cannot remember names,” is frequently 
heard. The fact is that an ordinary memory can be trained 
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to remember names as well as faces. During the earlier 
period of my activities in the educational field, I was fre- 
quently credited with possessing a marvelous memory. The 
truth was that I possessed only an average memory. 

When I began to attend educational conventions, I rea- 
lized the importance of personal contacts. I conceived the 
idea of publishing the names of delegates at the meetings of 
the Department of Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tional Association convention in daily bulletin form. At that 
time, the attendance ran something over 1,000 in numbers. 
I was enabled to greet at least 80 per cent of them by name. 

When introduced to a man, I would shake his hand 
slowly and look him squarely in the face, note his features, 
his eyes, nose, mouth, and color of his hair, dwell upon the 
name and try to visualize it in both writing and printing. 
While the other man was talking, I was memorizing his name 
and face. He did not realize that underneath the deliberate 
calm and circumspection I manifested, there was an intense 
effort to impress on my mind and memory the man who stood 
before me. Sitting in the hotel dining room my eye would flit 
from table to table in a sort of review or rehearsal of names 
and faces. The result was that I seldom failed in addressing 
a delegate by his right name. 

When the annual list of those attending these gatherings 
grew into several thousand, the task of remembering so 
many names became more difficult, but the training of the 
previous years proved helpful and enabled me to master the 
same with reasonable success. When I quit attending these 
annual gatherings my memory lapsed once more into the 
careless and indifferent. 

Some years later, however, an incident arose at which I 
subjected myself to a test. A group of fifty Dakota farmers 
were to be entertained at a Milwaukee hotel. A dinner meet- 
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ing was arranged, and I was asked to deliver an address. 
Before the dinner meeting, I was introduced in the lobby of 
the hotel to each and every one of the farmers. I was de- 
termined to remember their names and faces for the rest of 
the evening and went about my task in a most deliberative 
way. There were enough whiskered and nonwhiskered fig- 
ures, and facial characteristics that made the task I had set 
for myself quite feasible. 

When, during the dinner hour, I boasted to the host of 
the evening that I could call every one of his guests by name, 
he made a wager that I could not. Suffice it to add, that I 
won the wager. 

Securing a Great Convention. The city of Milwaukee had 
never entertained the National Educational Association. 
That distinguished body had met in all sections of the coun- 
try, but never in the metropolis of Wisconsin. Consequently, 
I planned to secure the convention for 1897. 

The meeting of the association for the previous year was 
held in a theater at Buffalo. The representatives of Mil- 
waukee extended a cordial invitation, but in so doing some 
unfortunate arguments were put forth. Superintendent Wil- 
liam H. Maxwell, of New York City, then one of the most 
influential educators in the United States, rose to ridicule 
the idea of voting for Milwaukee as the next convention city. 
“We have heard enough,” he argued, “to prompt us not to 
go to Milwaukee.” 

Some of my friends rushed to me, saying that Milwaukee 
would lose the convention unless something were promptly 
done. “You are the only man now who can save the day for 
Milwaukee.” 

Occupying one of the prominent boxes of the theater, I 
was immediately recognized when I arose to speak. The un- 
fortunate remarks were explained, Milwaukee’s ability to 
house and entertain a great convention was set forth, a warm 
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welcome was extended, and cordial hospitality was assured. 
The hostile atmosphere soon faded, and when the question 
of the ensuing year’s convention was voted, we won the day. 

After the convention had been secured, I was installed as 
secretary of the local committee on arrangements. To enter- 
tain this monster convention entailed an expense, and I man- 
aged to raise something like $14,000 for that purpose. 

The old Exposition Building, where the convention was 
held, was beautifully decorated, the grounds of the Deutscher 
Club were employed for an evening festival at which enter- 
tainment and refreshments were liberally dispensed, the 
executive officers of the association were entertained at the 
leading hotels, and nothing was left undone to express the 
city’s hospitality and good cheer. 

When the convention came to a close, it was found, after 
all the expenses had been paid, that there was a handsome 
balance left in the treasury of the local committee. There 
was considerable satisfaction in the thought, that the great 
educational body had been handsomely entertained, and that 
there was a surplus rather than a deficit in the treasury. 

The committee, therefore, honored me with a beautifully 
engrossed testimonial: “In recognition of his able and effi- 
cient services and arduous labors as secretary in perfecting 
and carrying out the arrangements for the great meeting of 
the National Educational Association.” The document was 
signed by A. J. Lindemann, president, and L. D. Harvey, 
chairman, executive committee. 

Then the committee unanimously voted that I be com- 
pensated to the amount of $2,500 for my services. This 
amount I declined saying that I could not conscientiously 
accept more than $1,800. I had based this amount upon what 
I believed to be my earning power for the time I had given 
to the work. The committee smilingly acceded to my view- 
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point, but said that “This man Bruce is not only conscien- 
tious, but indeed quite peculiar as well.” 

In looking over the comments made by the leading educa- 
tional journals on the convention, I find the following para- 
graph, which assumes interest in the light of the prohibition 
amendment, which has since followed: 


William George Bruce (in his address of welcome to the delegates) 
said that Milwaukee is remarkable in that it has a maximum of personal 
liberty and a minimum of license. There is no law, no ordinance, no 
regulation, which compels the two thousand or more saloons in the city to 
close for one minute from one end of the year to the other. Propriety 
and the serise of decency closes them at the proper time. Here there is 
a smaller percentage of crime and vice than in any other American city of 
its size. The judgment of the visiting educators at the end of the week 
was that Milwaukee is notably a city of law and order, unusually free 
from the evidence of the drink evil and social disorder. 


In the month of June, 1902, I purchased the Wisconsin 
Journal of Education, a publication designed to serve the 
interests of the teachers of the state. The publication was 
run down, both as to content and typographical make-up. 
I conceived the idea of rejuvenating the publication by im- 
proving the subject matter contained therein, and present- 
ing the same in a more attractive form. The magazine was 
embellished with an artistic cover design, the authorship was 
more choice, the magazine was supplied with a greater num- 
ber of illustrations, and, on the whole, a more attractive pub- 
lication was issued. I soon realized, however, that a publi- 
cation in this field has its decided limitations. In February 
of the following year, I sold the publication to Willard N. 
Parker, of Madison, who owned it for several years. It is 
now the official organ of the Wisconsin State Teachers As- 
sociation. 

[T'o be continued] 
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THE JOURNAL OF MRS. PETER MARTINEAU 
Britt Hooker 


NTENSIVE effort, covering a period of five years to develop 
facts relating to men and women who came to Milwaukee 
when Wisconsin was largely a wilderness, has resulted in the 
discovery that many of those who have left distinct and cred- 
itable marks on the pages of our history have had less atten- 
tion than they deserved. It has been so in the case of Peter 
Martineau, surveyor, merchant, and owner of wild land that 
became what now is one of the best known parts of Milwau- 
kee and suburban towns, the so-called ‘““Lake Park,” “Shore- 
wood,” and “Whitefish Bay” districts. He was a distin- 
guished citizen, yet, apparently, a very modest one, who 
without a doubt had a clear vision of what the then small 
town of Milwaukee was to become—a great metropolis of 
the United States. 

One of the very interesting developments of this sys- 
tematic research is the discovery of a valuable diary, kept by 
Mrs. Peter Martineau. Mrs. Martineau’s journal, however, 
contains none of Mr. Martineau’s professional activities, 
which included the creation of Martineau’s addition to the 
First Ward, surveyed by him. However, this journal records 
the movements of the Martineaus from the time of their mar- 
riage in 1834 up to the Civil War. 

In 1852 the Martineaus lived at the corner of Jefferson 
and Martin streets, next the old Seventh Ward school and 
also at one time owned a fine home on Prospect Avenue. Mr. 
Martineau became well-to-do in the fifties, but there is no 
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doubt that the depression of 1857 affected his finances ad- 
versely. 





During the construction of the Erie Canal, two young 
civil engineers employed on that work had their headquarters 
at Amsterdam, Montgomery County, New York. Their 
names were John and Peter Martineau, brothers, both born 
in New York state, but hailing from Montgomery, Alabama, 
which townsite had been surveyed in 1817. John Martineau 
was born March 22, 1793, and Peter, September 5, 1802. 
While working on the Erie Canal, the Martineau brothers 
boarded with the James Mears family at Amsterdam, and 
so became acquainted with and married two of the Mears 
girls. John Martineau married Eliza Mears at Amsterdam, 
in 1824, and Peter married Mary Ann Mears at Elbridge, 
New York, July 31, 1834.’ 


JOURNAL SUMMARY 


Peter Martineau’s first employment after his marriage 
was on a survey of the Croton River as a source of water 
supply for the City of New York. In 1836 he had work at 
Norwich, Connecticut. New Years Day, 1837, found the 
young couple traveling by stage between Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. From Baltimore to Washington the trip was 
made in railroad cars, their first experience with that mode of 
travel. 

Quoting from the journal: “Found them very pleasant, 
the ladies sitting ‘around the stove, gentlemen reading, etc.” 

At Washington they found Congress in session, and 
Senator James Buchanan of Pennsylvania was speaking as 
they entered the Senate chamber. Continuing: “Was not 
favorably impressed by his speech. Calhoun, Benton (of 
Missouri) and Morris (of Ohio) made a few remarks. In 
the House of Representatives was confusion. Members were 

*The above biographical account of the Martineaus, as well as the journal 


summary, was prepared by Charles Mears Kurtz, of Piedmont, California, who is 
the husband of Mrs. Martineau’s niece. 
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standing about, some with hats on, laughing and talking so 
loud that the speechmaker was obliged to raise his voice to 
highest pitch; at least did Pickens of South Carolina, who 
was roaring like a lion, walking from one end of his desk 
to the other, and lashing himself to a fury.” 

On January 10, 1837, Mr. and Mrs. Martineau estab- 
lished themselves in a boarding house at Fredericksburg, 
Virginia. Mrs. Martineau wrote: “It does not suit my taste, 
but it is the only one where Martineau could get room for 
an engineer’s office, as he is in charge of the ‘Slack Water 
Navigation of the Rappahannock.’ ” 

Slavery impressed her as follows: “What I see of slav- 
ery here does not strike me unfavorably, as they (the ne- 
groes ), seem as comfortable as their nature would allow them 
to be anywhere. They seem to like their homes and masters 
and family as well as children love their parents and homes.” 

On October 14, 1837, Mr. and Mrs. Martineau left Fred- 
ericksburg in a stagecoach for a new home in the Southwest. 
The route was via Baltimore, Wilmington, Philadelphia, and 
Pittsburgh; thence down the Ohio River on the steamer San- 
dusky to New Albany, Indiana. Here they stayed until July, 
1841, while Mr. Martineau was employed on public works 
construction in the vicinity. Then they moved to Blooming- 
ton, Indiana, where Mr. Martineau entered the mercantile 
business. In April, 1844, they left Bloomington, traveling in 
a light covered wagon in which were their three trunks. The 
Indiana roads were wretched at that time. At one stream 
crossing Mr. Martineau had to construct a rude bridge. Un- 
harnessing the horses, he led one, and his wife led the other 
over it; then fastening a rope to the wagon, the team pulled it 
through the dangerous little stream. 

Indianapolis was reached April 14, 1844. On the follow- 
ing Sunday morning Mrs. Martineau attended the First 
Presbyterian Church for worship, she having joined the Pres- 
byterian Church at Bloomington, April 3, 1842. Here she 
heard a noted Presbyterian divine of that time, Rev. Phineas 
Gurley. In the evening she attended the Second Presbyte- 
rian Church where she heard Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, 
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then pastor there. She was impressed as follows: “Strange 
enough, I did not like him (Beecher). His words seemed ir- 
reverent. One remark I shall never forget was ‘God would 
snap his fingers at him,’ and actually suited the actions to his 
words. In contrasting the two preachers, one seemed like the 
thunder clap that is soon forgotten, the other like the ‘still 
small voice’ that went to my heart. I wish there were more 
Gurleys.” 

Logansport was reached on the eighteenth of April. 
From this new town to Toledo the journey was made on a 
Wabash and Erie Canal boat; Toledo to Buffalo by Lake 
Erie steamer, Buffalo to Jordan, New York, by Erie Canal 
boat. During 1845 Mr. Martineau was engaged in mercan- 
tile business, first at Syracuse and later at Sennet, New York. 
Late in the fall of 1845 they decided to go West and dispose 
of the goods Mr. Martineau had on his hands. Accordingly 
they embarked on a canal boat at Weedsport, New York, 
and at Buffalo took a steamer for Chicago. On the way they 
stopped at Milwaukee to dine, but were not favorably im- 
pressed. Neither did they like the appearance of Chicago, so 
on November 6, they went to Racine, making the journey in 
a barouche, as they “were sick enough of the water.” 

After a month’s waiting the consignment of goods ar- 
rived at Racine, and Mr. Martineau opened up his store. 
However, he soon made an exchange for a large tract of 
land “near Milwaukee.” On January 2, 1846, they left Ra- 
cine and traveled to Milwaukee in a covered wagon. Here 
they settled down to spend the rest of their lives. At first 
they boarded with private families, but in 1852 moved into a 
fine house on the northwest corner of Martin and Jefferson 
streets. Here they stayed for ten years, moving in 1862 to 
the residence at 91 Prospect Avenue, which Mr. Martineau 
bought at that time. 

Mrs. Martineau devoted much of her time to work for 
and in a new Presbyterian Church started by Rev. Mr. 
Buchanan. In 1855 the church built a new edifice at the cor- 
ner of Milwaukee and Martin streets. This was the old 
North Presbyterian Church which in 1871 merged with the 
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First Presbyterian Church and formed the Immanuel Pres- 
byterian Church which built the handsome structure on As- 
tor Street near Division (Juneau Avenue). Referring to 
the North Presbyterian Church, Mrs. Martineau writes: “I 
never shall take the interest in it that I did for the little 
church for which I went into houses and offices soliciting sub- 
scriptions.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Martineau continued to reside at Mil- 
waukee up to the times of their deaths. Mr. Martineau died 
September 15, 1874, and Mrs. Martineau passed peacefully 
away April 29, 1882, at the home of her niece (adopted 
daughter) Alice Louise Kurtz (Mrs. Edward Kurtz), 91 
Prospect Avenue. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
SOCIAL PROGNOSIS 


oo Henry, sounding the tocsin of the Revolution in 
the fateful words twice repeated: “We must fight!!” 
justified his position on grounds which seemed to him purely 
practical. “I have,” said he, “but one lamp by which my 
feet are guided, and that is the lamp of experience. I know 
of no way of judging the future but by the past.” 

The other day another distinguished Virginian, speaking 
in the United States Senate on a less exciting theme, yet in 
highly emotional strain, said: 


The history of inflation has been recited. Bacon, the wisest philos- 
opher since Christ, the author of the inductive system, from which we 
have drawn all of our inventions, valued experience. Edmund Burke, the 
great rhetorician of all times, was logical enough to magnify experience. 
Patrick Henry, the great advocate of human liberty said that his feet 
were guided by experience. Yet here today we are flying right in the 
face of experience, rejecting it all. 


The idea underlying the two pronouncements just quoted, 
implying that “history repeats itself,” is at least as old as 
the fourth century B.c. and probably much older. When 
Thucydides, at, the outbreak of the war between Athens and 
Sparta, concluded that such a potentially world-shaking 
movement ought to be meticulously investigated and chron- 
icled, he acted on the theory and in the hope that his work de- 
tailing actual experiences would be a lamp to the feet of 
statesmen like himself in the future. The great Athenian 
wrote: 


My relation, because quite clear of fable, may prove less delightful 
to the ears. But it will afford sufficient scope to those who love a sincere 
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account of past transactions of such as in the ordinary vicissitudes of 
human affairs may fully occur, at least be resembled again. 1 give it to 
the public as an everlasting possession, and not as a contentious instru- 
ment of temporary applause. 


The world has accepted the history of the Peloponne- 
sian War as “an everlasting possession”; and, while we may 
question the author’s reason for expecting it to be perma- 
nently useful, because historical situations rarely repeat 
themselves even in outline, there are two features of this 
great book which give it a claim upon present-day searchers 
for an instrument of social prognosis. First, it was a strictly 
contemporaneous study by one who fortunately had access to 
the living sources of information on both sides, to an extent 
which is unique among classical writers. Second, Thucydides 
contemned merely entertaining narrative, and entered into 
the problems of the war resolved to explain them in detail. 
His is described as the “philosophical” type of history; but 
as such, it differs radically from the histories written by spec- 
ulative so-called social philosophers, who are apt to short 
circuit, as well as short cut, their labors by substituting plaus- 
ible theories for a relentless pursuit of facts large and small. 
Thucydides, in a word, was an uncompromising social realist. 
He would storm high heaven if necessary in order to get at 
the truth. 

To be sure, he had an understanding mind. Being him- 
self both statesman and general, he could penetrate equally 
the motives of counsellors and the strategy of military and 
naval commanders. He appreciated the niceties of political 
relationships among cities and groups which differed subtly 
the one from the other. He could gauge the varying motives 
of ambition, jealousy, greed; he recognized the pervasive in- 
fluence of commercial rivalry and the inevitable mining and 
sapping of diplomacy. In addition, circumstances conspired 
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with philosophy and with art to make this historian rela- 
tively impartial. 

So he produced a work which one can still read in 1933 
and from it gain social’ insight. But we may as well con- 
fess at once that it can throw little direct light upon occur- 
rences in the modern world. Thucydides’ book, many-sidedly 
suggestive as it is, would hardly equip one to predict, let us 
say, the probable behaviour of the delegates assembling at 
London for the World Economic Conference. Studies like 
his, considered sympathetically, are designed to sensitize the 
reader to the influence of international groupings, the ag- 
gressive or resistant powers of deep-running national in- 
terests, and the relatively limited dominance of great per- 
sonalities. ‘They may even evoke responsiveness to the softer 
overtones in a world psychically conditioned by cultural 
similarities, common sufferings, and a common longing for 
a peaceful future. But classical histories will never enable us 
to forecast the action that may be taken with reference to 
lower tariffs, money’standards, price levels, and trade agree- 
ments. 

We observe, however, that not alone able editors, but all 
sorts and conditions of men are announcing what is bound 
to be the outcome of the London Conference. Some of these 
are apt to prove true prophets, and others are sure to be false 
prophets. Has the reader any guide to the relative prescience 
of the two types'of prognosticators? Let the sequel answer. 
If we consider merely the diversity of the opinions uttered, 
we shall be forced to conclude that, so far as this example 
goes, social prognosis is a species of more or less picturesque 
but wholly futile guessing: That the wind of social change 
“bloweth where it listeth and we hear the sound thereof but 
know not whence it cometh or whither it goeth.” 

Is it not encouraging in this situation to recall that what 
it was once impossible to know in the domain of meteorology 
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is today a commonplace to children? A continental organi- 
zation of weather observers, coupled with facilities for in- 
stantaneous reporting, has made it possible to know precisely 
where each kind of wind originates, its direction and velocity, 
with the probable time of its impact on any given locality in 
its path. Thus can we be warned against the scorching blast 
of summer, the blood-freezing blizzard of mid-winter, the 
terror-charged cyclone. So accurately are the atmospheric 
data charted, for every given area day by day, that one has 
but to tune in to the appropriate station in the morning, or 
glance at the daily paper, to know whether the alfalfa should 
be mowed that day or the cabbages planted. 

The change from dependence upon the “weather-wise” 
farmer, teamster, or ferryman to the daily report of the 
government weather bureau is typical of what has happened 
in an infinity of scientific relationships within the lifetimes 
of many who are still active. Illustrations are superfluous, 
but do we not today instinctively assume that by keeping our 
drinking water free from contamination with the bacillus 
typhosus we shall escape typhoid, unless the house fly 
happens to convey the germ to us from some distant typhoid 
sufferer. We count firmly on the mosquito-hunting Panama 
police to prevent another epidemic of yellow fever; and many 
hopefully contemplate ridding the erstwhile dark continent 
of the tsetse fly in order to safeguard mankind against sleep- 
ing sickness. Some scientists have projected a codrdinated, 
simultaneous, international attack upon disease-breeding 
areas everywhere in the wide world as a substitute for the 
next war.’ And what a blessed substitute that would be!! 

Such ideas would be laughed to scorn were it not now pos- 
sible, by calculating means, to predict as confidently the out- 
come of a war on microbes as a war on men. Indeed, much 


1J. B. S. Haldane in Science in the Changing World. 
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more confidently: for the plans men make against their own 
kind “gang aft a-gley,” as the canny poet says. That is be- 
cause, how accurately soever the initial determination of op- 
posing forces, and however dependable the Napoleonic in- 
ference: “God is always on the side of the heaviest battal- 
ions,” the chance of invention cannot be computed in ad- 
vance. Possibly here is where God manifests himself. So, at 
any rate, thought the Allies when their tanks crawled out 
into no-man’s land to the consternation of the German gen- 
eral staff. At this point, we confront once more the crucial 
question, so often posed and so inconclusively answered: Is 
there a scientific approach to the problem of social prognosis, 
or must we forever be content to rely upon the socially 
“weather-wise”’? 

It is now a full generation since H. G. Wells published 
his suggestive essay entitled: “The Discovery of the Future.” 
In it he divided mankind roughly into the 99 per cent who 
live in the past and that small, peculiar minority who live 
mainly in the future. Wells, it is true, concedes that prob- 
ably the vast majority shift their interest hourly from the 
past through the present, to the future; nevertheless, he in- 
sists on the fundamental differences in mental attitudes, and 
on the social significance of the fact that comparatively few 
concern themselves in the least degree with a social future, 
however yearningly they may brood upon their individual 
destinies. To him, accordingly, there is the “legal or sub- 
missive” type of mind on the one hand, the “legislative or 
creative” on the other, with the second representing the 
world’s white hope. “Compared with the Chinese,” says 
Wells, “we are distinctly aware of the future. But compared 
with what we might be the past is all our world.” 

But why are the Chinese so drowsily conscious of their 
collective “hereafter” and we so much more awake to it? 
The answer to that question, fully covered by our present- 
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day general histories, also reveals why the later generations 
of both Orientals and Occidentals have advanced in social- 
mindedness by a kind of geometrical progression. The ar- 
gument runs about as follows: History and science, codp- 
erating, have demonstrated that the life of man on this planet 
covers not a petty span of 4,000 years, as was once supposed, 
but probably at least as many million years. Indeed, if we 
take account of those creatures described as “becoming man,” 
the “missing links” found at Neanderthal, Piltdown, Rhode- 
sia, Java, and Peking, the score may mount to a hundred mil- 
lion years. 

All such figures are, of course, relative, and signify 
merely that, up to the time at which men began to record 
their own doings, development had gone on over xons of 
time, but at a rate of progress which was quite imperceptible. 
The anthropologist, scanning a likely cliff exposure for fossil 
beds, opens a cave and finds in it, along with human bones, 
artifacts illustrating the rough stone age. He opens another, 
in a rock stratum geologically a million years younger, and 
is thrilled by the discovery of polished flints, beautifully 
wrought coppers, and animal bones decorated with lively 
etchings of the dog, the horse, and the mammoth. Deep under 
the ruins of ancient cities, he comes upon clay tablets cov- 
ered with inscriptions which, being interpreted, tell stories 
not unlike those that smile up at us from the printed page. 

Although in such ways, man is shown to have come up 
from savagery to civilization, yet no one of the endless gen- 
erations involved in the process could have had the faintest 
premonition of what to us is an elementary fact of social 
science. 

And, from the time when civilization emerged on the 
Nile flats of Egypt, at Ur of the Chaldees, in the Yangtze 
Valley of China, most ages have been nearly as unconscious 
of social change as the cave man himself. “Custom,” says 
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Hegel, “makes the very basis of our life invisible.” In the 
shadow of the Great Pyramid, life moved in a changeless 
round. Came flood-time, came harvest, flood-time and har- 
vest again; irrigator, sower, sickle wielder unvarying seasonal 
apparitions through a millenium of years. Likewise, in China 
the son cultivated the same plot his father had tilled, his 
grandfather and great-grandfather and so back to the dim 
and dimmest past. Each successive generation, in external 
surroundings, was almost a photographic transcript to the 
next preceding, the next and next, down the long vista of 
the elusive ancestors whose spirits imposed the duty of wor- 
ship upon their living representatives. The Chinaman, un- 
til less than a century ago, not only remained generally un- 
aware that the world about him was fated to change, but 
became profoundly distressed at the very rumor of such a 
dreaded possibility. 

And so it has been at most epochs in all historic regions of 
the world. Only sporadically did breaks occur in the social 
routine, like the stirring events in Hellas which became the 
theme of Thucydides. The precocious Greeks even had ex- 
perienced so little real romance, from age to age, that they 
accustomed themselves to be content with the imaginary ad- 
venture stories of a mythical foretime. 

Now followed a few hundred years that were replete with 
movement. Greeks, Persians, Romans, Carthaginians, 
Gauls, Teutons, Iberians, struggling among themselves in 
the social vortex of the Mediterranean lands, brought a few 
eager minds to the concept of a dynamic quality in social 
life. But that concept was lost again in the slower moving 
ages which filled the succeeding millenium. Classic antiquity, 
we have been assured a thousand times, is much nearer to our 
own life in its mental tone, than any other cultural norm 
up to the strictly recent. When the modern student reads 
Thucydides, Sophocles, or Plato, or when he orates the mas- 
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terpieces of Demosthenes and Cicero, he is breathing an in- 
tellectual atmosphere as gratefully familiar as the air of his 
native mountains. Not so one who traverses the curious myth- 
obscured pages of Bede or Gregory of Tours. It is not till 
we reach writers such as the English Roger Bacon and Chau- 
cer, that we begin to discern again the note of modernity: and 
we do not forget that it was through a “blood transfusion” 
from classical antiquity that art, literature, philosophy, 
science, geography—in short the intellectual life of the mod- 
ern world—was given at last the chance of survival. 

Now, the modern world’s knowledge of the grand sweep 
of human history, from man’s beginnings as man to the Lon- 
don Conference of the present hour,’ is the work of historians 
and their allies, the anthropologists, Egyptologists, Assyriol- 
ogists, and classical philologists. Their united efforts have 
established a body of knowledge through which it is possible 
to know the social past and, through the law of continuity, to 
understand the present. 

Not that all research into distant ages has been fore- 
closed. Far from it. But our Grotes, Curtius’, and Zim- 
merns, building on the works of Thucydides, Herodotus, 
Xenophon and others, have reconstructed for us the firm 
outlines of Greek history. Mommsen, Gibbon, and their col- 
laborators have sketched the proud story of Republican and 
Imperial Rome. The Champollions and Petries have en- 
abled Rostovtzeff, Breasted, and Ranke to chart man’s sig- 
nificant course in Egypt. And so for every grand division of 
world history, whether dealt with in terms of separate na- 
tions or of more general movements. We stand today on the 


crest of the social plateau, aware of the rock structure under 
our feet. 


? The paper was presented as a commencement address at the University of 


Oregon, Eugene, June 12, 1933, the day the Economic Conference opened at 
London. 
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Startling—almost unbelievable—is the thought that the 
magnificent conspectus of the life of man now accessible to 
all readers is the result mainly of an intellectual quest hardly 
older than the American Revolution. The nineteenth century 
characteristically developed history, along with science, as 
the approved way of considering the social aspect of worid 
phenomena. For this there were several reasons of which 
man’s consciousness of possessing a new instrument of prog- 
ress in science and invention was not the least important. 

But another main impulse determining him to throw the 
historical searchlight upon every curve in the path he has 
trod, was the stupendous, unprecedented dislocation of world 
affairs, shattering of old habits and redirecting of thought, 
brought about by the French Revolution, the Napoleonic 
wars, and the reconstruction of European life after the peace 
of 1815. The poet Wordsworth but voices the common as- 
piration of generous minds when he writes that he himself 
in that era of tumultuous change, began 


To meditate with ardor on the rule 

And management of nations; what it is 

And ought to be; and strove to learn how far 
Their power or weakness, wealth or poverty, 
Their happiness or misery, depends 

Upon their laws, and fashion of the State. 


Oh! pleasant exercise of hope and joy! 

For mighty were the auxiliars, which then stood 
Upon our side, us who were strong in love! 
Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 

But to be young was very heaven. 


How could such violent stirrings of the cauldron of 
human affairs fail to excite, in minds fitted for the endeavor, 
an urge to discover what ingredients had gone into the mix- 
ture; and likewise to speculate on what was likely to come 
out of it? It was then the historians of the entire civilized 
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world, the philosophers of history, anthropologists, and other 
social scientists, sharpened their goose quills and, barely 
stopping to renew them or to substitute steel point or foun- 
tian pen, drove manfully forward. By dint of industry, and 
at times insight, they gave the world some millions of trea- 
tises, large and small, the soul of which, yielding itself up to 
an occasional interpretative genius, projects for us the en- 
tire curve of human development. 

So the guardians of society have as their beat today the 
exact line of demarcation between past and future. In one 
direction their glance is over pleasant fields and meadows, 
with towns and cities, parks and boulevards in the just dis- 
cernible background. In the other, they front the shadowy, 
dense, mysterious forest, a jungle uncharted but believed to 
be the abode of both delight and danger. The field glass of 
history operates perfectly in one direction—toward the light 
of the past. To enable us to see measurably far into the 
veiled future requires subtly delicate adjustments of the in- 
strument. 

Has the time arrived for applying the accumulated new 
data of social science to the problem of social prognosis? At 
intervals during the past century, voices have demanded that 
history be made an instrument of precision for scanning the 
future and mapping the paths by which the jungle may be 
penetrated. Just before his death in 1862, at the early age 
of forty-one, Henry Thomas Buckle published his History 
of Civilization in England, the first thorough-going attempt 
to make history subserve the purposes of prediction. This 
book established the serviceableness of the doctrine of aver- 
ages and promoted the wider use of statistics in historical re- 
search. 

Coming contemporaneously with Darwin’s Origin of 
Species, which profoundly affected social thinking as well as 
biological, Buckle’s book stimulated a great hope among the 
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historians of that generation. In 1894, Henry Adams be- 
lieved a discovery might be expected any day which would 
elevate history to the rank of a true science. Yet, as late as 
ten years ago Professor Cheyney, discussing Law in History, 
had to content himself with modestly laying down a half 
dozen guiding principles which, though of great value, are 
far from possessing the certitude or the universal validity of 
the Newtonian law of physics. 

Scientists have been troubled by the behaviour of that 
freakish unit of matter, the atom. But the data of social 
science, human beings, are of nature’s entire complex the 
most recalcitrant. Consider the ant: his life course can be 
charted with approximate exactness. So can that of the 
spider, the bee, the grasshopper, the bullfrog, the giraffe. 
Man is different. Still, the student of society is not without 
some inescapable facts about man and within certain limits 
he can prophesy as confidently, almost, as the physical scien- 
tist. Newton reflected upon the fall of the apple, and ar- 
rived at a universal law of matter. The historian has prob- 
ably reflected too little upon the analogous phenomenon of 
the literal fall of man. Unconquerable facetiousness has 
given us, as a test of certainty, “death and taxes.” But, while 
taxes are only for some, death comes to all impartially. As 
the older grammarians used to state it in their exercises, “All 
men must die.” It is perfectly safe to predict that, of those 
who follow these remarks, both the approving and the disap- 
proving, all will be dead by the year 2033. 

Following the ancient genealogists, we speak of a society 
as likewise having its generations, their length measured by 
the average duration of life, at present roughly one-third of 
a century. Now, it may seem absurd, considering that births 
and deaths occur in a continuum, as regularly as the clock 
ticks, to think of the ever-lengthening serpentine of society 
as being segmented at thirty-three year intervals. Physically, 
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of course, human life merely flows on, just as natural forest 
life or marine life does. But intellectually and spiritually, 
history has pointed out a segmentation which is more real 
than our theoretical generations, if less regular. When we 
speak of “The Age of Faith,” “The Age of Enlightenment,” 
“The Age of Napoleon,” “The Age of Edison,” “The Re- 
construction Period,” “The Age of Monopoly,” “The Ma- 
chine Age,” we employ words designed to characterize longer 
or shorter sections in the pageant of life and death we know 
as human society. 

These periods did not simply happen; the doctrine of evo- 
lution is as valid for history as for natural history: they 
were caused in one way or another. Sometimes the creative 
force was a universal, or at least widely operative, spiritual 
influence like the organized church. Again it was a group of 
militant intellectual reformers, who defied at once the church, 
the state, and the predominant social leadership. The genius 
of a single man, exercised through war, through literature, 
through statesmanship, or through invention, occasionally 
imparts the tone to a period of longer or shorter duration. 
Commonly, however, especially in the dynamic modern 
world, complicated movements of obscure or multiple origin, 
intellectual, political, economic, mechanical, suggest the key 
concepts to describe society’s dominant public interest. 

While it thus appears that historically isolated periods 
are of varied lengths, corresponding hardly at all to the di- 
vision of society into generations, it seems probable that in 
the modern world intellectual and spiritual influences are 
rhythmic—a succession of lightning flashes rather than a 
strictly uniform and continuous glow. One group of con- 
temporaries dominates public thought for a time, then an- 
other group takes its place, another and another. The ac- 
tive lifetime of such groups will, therefore, measure, roughly, 
the duration of the spiritual generations. New ideas, how- 
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ever attractive or militant, require time to vanquish the old, 
and the transition from one age to the next is apt to be very 
gradual. A legislator, concerned to know the effect of a pro- 
posed law, finds his greatest difficulty in determining, at a 
given moment, the relative vitality of the public opinion en- 
dorsing older thought and that adhering to the newer. In 
other words, he wants to know “where we are at,” and he 
cannot always count on a Literary Digest poll, as in the 
Kighteenth Amendment repeal case, to tell him. 

Nevertheless, contemporary resources of social analysis, 
if effectively mobilized, would prove much more nearly ade- 
quate for our civilization than the means at Thucydides’ 
command were for his. Where the historian falls short he 
can today be supplemented by the economist, the political 
scientist, the sociologist, the biologist, and the psychologist. 
These codperating arms of the social sciences, employed in 
battery formation, should be adequate to the task of de- 
termining social trends with a definiteness hitherto unsus- 
pected. That being accomplished, legislation and administra- 
tion could at last proceed on quite other than the purely em- 
pirical basis so long prevalent. 

Asked what prediction concerning the outcome of the 
London Conference can be accepted with least reserve, your 
wary publicist will point unhesitatingly to that one which 
is evidently based upon the most scientific survey of all facts 
and situations which, in the nature of the case, must affect 
the result. If he finds the history of international relations 
during the past fifteen years has been sanely and adequately 
reviewed as a background, that the economic questions bear- 
ing on trade, money, manufactures, agriculture, unemploy- 
ment, as among the nations concerned, have been given due 
and careful consideration; if attention has likewise been 
paid to current politics, the attitude of parties and the re- 
lations of leaders to one another; if, moreover, the psychol- 
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ogy of the masses in the participating countries has been 
charted, and crystallizing sentiments evaluated, he will have 
a large measure of confidence in the prediction uttered. 

But, especially will that be true if the prognosticator 
shows himself fully aware of the guiding principles history 
has disclosed for judging in such cases. For example, 
history proves that “the group is less moral than the mem- 
bers composing it”; also, “every group will fight for its own 
material interests.” These brief but well-tested aphorisms 
(call them laws of history if you wish) should induce a 
wholesome skepticism when the questions at issue involve 
national sacrifices for in the nation the sentiment of pa- 
triotism subjugates every other moral principle. On the 
whole, those who expect little from the conference are more 
entitled to be believed than the fervidly optimistic. 

Such principles as we have here appealed to might be 
considerably increased in number. Mr. Cheyney cites six: 
The principle of continuity, already mentioned, the doctrine 
of mutation, of interdependence, the inevitability of de- 
mocracy, the necessity for free consent, and the law of moral 
progress. From the history of the past hundred years, one 
can deduce, also, that “invention begets invention.” 'There- 
fore, the machine age will tend to prolong and intensify it- 
self. The consequences flowing from that generalization are 
of stupendous import. Are we entering upon a workless age 
whose preliminary stage will be a huge and ever-deepening 
problem of technological unemployment? Shall the proper- 
tyless unemployed be treated as paupers, encouraged to en- 
ter upon subsistence farming, enticed into handicrafts to 
moderate the furious rate of machine production; or will 
they, through licentious living, eradicate themselves. in a 
few generations? Meantime, what about the relation be- 
tween government and machine industry, with its drift to- 
ward centralized control? What changes are to be looked 
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for in democracy? What reforms will be necessary in po- 
litical organization, in law, in education? 

Problems vital to the future welfare of our country and 
all industrialized societies are latent in the prolongation of 
the machine age, and it is well for mankind that hundreds 
of scholarly men and women, resolutely turning their backs 
upon whatever in the past is no longer relevant, are devot- 
edly investigating those problems. Not all these persons 
are in the universities, though naturally most of them have 
been trained there. Some excellent recent work has been 
done by specialists employed upon the great metropolitan 
newspapers. However, such social science devotees as are 
not engaged in training promising recruits, could serve their 
generation best in government and administration in which, 
up to now, a very small proportion have been enrolled. The 
most hopeful sign of the times is that in this branch the spe- 
cialists’ activities are expanding as never before. 

Americans have had a traditional distrust of the expert, 
particularly in social science. They accept him eagerly as a 
builder of bridges, skyscrapers and concrete roads, largely 
because the higher mathematics are to the masses so deep a 
mystery that they shrink from looking into it and perforce 
give the expert a free hand. Background problems emerge 
in legislation which are actually as baffling to merely intelli- 
gent laymen as the defense mechanism of Mark Twain’s 
Yankee was to the wizard of King Arthur’s court. Yet, like 
the men of Camelot, they even hurl themselves against elec- 
trically charged wires with the abandon of perfect gallantry. 

Within the memory of many a living man, all legislation 
and administration was carried on by the people’s repre- 
sentatives quite independently of the trained specialist, and 
under those circumstances trial and error was necessarily 
the system followed. Experience has produced a gradual 
and reluctant admission of the expert’s value in a subsidiary 
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capacity. Sound logic, of course, justifies utilizing the sa- 
gacity of politicians who are in close touch with public 
opinion for checking the proposals of experts working in 
complete disregard of political forces and considerations. 
But, logic just as emphatically demands conference among 
the representatives of the several social sciences themselves. 
Acting separately, the economist, for example, might easily 
overlook some vitally important consideration which would 
instantly appeal to the historian, political scientist, sociol- 
ogist, or psychologist. Acting harmoniously together, these 
experts are in control of an organon possessing so high a de- 
gree of effectiveness that social prognosis attains, through 
it, something of the reliability of the weather forecast. 

The distant future threatens always to remain an in- 
scrutable mystery, however perfect our contemplated or- 
ganization for predicting. Social scientists must be modest 
like the meteorologists, not impudently bold like their pred- 
ecessors, the fakirs who gave us almanacs charting each 
day’s weather for a year in advance. The weather reporter 
now rarely ventures beyond tomorrow. 

If legislation can be made scientific enough to enable us 
to look forward, in safety, past a limited succession of to- 
morrows, society should be supremely grateful. We can af- 
ford to be as moderate in our demands as Newman was, when 
he invoked the “Kindly Light”: 


Keep Thou my feet; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene—one step enough for me. 


JOsEPH SCHAFER 
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BOOK NOTES 


Checagou 1673-1835. By Milo M. Quaife (University of Chicago 
Press, 1983). 212 pp. $1.00. 

This is a history of early Chicago before the time of the American 
settlement. In simple words, but showing a masterly grasp of the subject, 
the story is told of the coming of the French in 1678 and the brief mis- 
sion of the Jesuits at this site. The chapter on Chicago’s first citizen, 
Jean Baptiste Point Sable contains much new material not hitherto known 
about this enterprising “free negro,” who was an adherent of the Ameri- 
can cause during the Revolution and taken prisoner because of his sym- 
pathies. His later years prove him to have been “a true pioneer of civi- 
lization, leader of the unending procession of Chicago’s swarming millions. 
Even in his mixed blood he truly represented the future city, for where 
else on earth is a greater conglomeration of races and breeds assembled 
together? His story is one with early Chicago.” The rest of the book 
recounts Chicago’s dread experience in the War of 1812 and the history 
of Fort Dearborn both before and after the massacre. The final chapter 
relates the days of the treaty of 1833 and the last payment two years 
later to the despoiled and removed Potawatomi Indians. “Over Chicago- 
land the day of the white man had dawned.” The book has a good index, 
is well printed and bound, and is no doubt the last word on early Chicago, 
then called ““Checagou.” 


As Others See Chicago: Impressions of Visitors 1673-1933. Com- 
piled and edited by Bessie L. Pierce (University of Chicago Press, 1933). 
540 pp. $3.00. 

If one wishes to realize the great mystery which is Chicago, and its 
century of progress, one cannot do better than to peruse these accounts 
by visitors of every rank and kind who saw the city with hostile or kindly 
eyes and recounted their impressions. In a sense this volume is a supple- 
ment to Quaife’s Checagou, since only the first forty pages relate to the 
century and half which he covers, and the rest to rising Chicago of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The work is divided into “Begin- 
nings,” “Expansion,” “Rise of a Modern City,” and “From World’s Fair 
to World’s Fair,” and cites from authors as diverse as Margaret Fuller, 
Rudyard Kipling, Paul Bourget, and G. K. Chesterton. There is much 
of information, amusement, and alarm to be drawn from its pages. Miss 
Pierce has performed a difficult task well. 


Ancient Aztalan. By Samuel A. Barrett. Bulletin of the Public Mu- 
seum of the City of Milwaukee, No. xiii (April, 1933). 

This long expected and desired work on the most important enclosure 
of pre-Columbian times in Wisconsin, comes as an authoritative and com- 
plete treatise on the subject. It is a large book of 602 pages, 100 plates, 
and two maps with 161 text cuts, and is the result of excavations in 1919 
and 1920, supplemented by those in the summer of 1932. It will be re- 
membered that Aztalan was noted by the earliest settlers in the region, 
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and accounts of its features were published as early as 1837. Dr. I. A. 
Lapham made a thorough survey in 1850 and descriptions were pub- 
lished in Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge for 1855. Dr. Barrett 
has coérdinated all these earlier studies with his own excavations and 
concludes (p. 372) that Aztalan was a village of moderate antiquity very 
specially protected by strong palisades; that the people lived on the 
products of the vicinity both vegetable and animal and were addicted to 
cannibalism; that their manufactures and the forms of earthen pyramids 
prove this to have been a village allied to the people of the middle Missis- 
sippi region, such as is found at Cahokia, opposite St. Louis, and that 
Aztalan is a southern island in the upper Mississippi woodland region. 
What the forces were that induced the migration of this primitive people 
so far from others of their race, or that caused the erection of a stockade 
of such large dimensions does not appear. In the dim mists of prehistory 
one can only grope for causes and must accept the conclusions that ar- 


cheological research brings of the uniqueness and importance of the Az- 
talan enclosure. 


Sacajawea: A Guide and Interpreter of the Lewis and Clark Ex- 
pedition, etc. By Grace Raymond Hebard (Arthur H. Clark Company, 
Glendale, Calif., 1933). 340 pp. $6.00. 

Dr. Hebard has made a long search for the facts about this inter- 
esting Shoshone woman who was so valuable to the explorers, Lewis and 
Clark. It was formerly supposed that she had died in 1812, as one of 
Charbonneau’s wives of the same tribe did die at that time. The author, 
however, has quite conclusively proved that this was not Sacajawea, and 
that she lived until 1884 and is buried on the Shoshone agency and that 
her son, who as a papoose accompanied the expedition, died there the 
next year. Dr. Hebard discovered in Germany the papers concerning 
the western journeys of Prince Paul of Wiirttemberg and the fact that he 
took Sacajawea’s son with him to Europe where he remained for several 
years. The later life of Jean Baptiste and those of his kin are narrated 
in interesting detail, gathered from many widely scattered sources. Dr. 


Hebard is to be congratulated on the appearance of this interesting 
volume. 


Book Guide to the Separate States of the United States (May, 1933). 

This bibliography was prepared and printed by the Patriotic Service 
Committee of the National Society of the Colonial Dames of America of 
which Mrs. Arthur T. Holbrook, curator of our Society, was chairman. 
Each state chairman was asked to select ten books on the history of the 
state in question, with fiction in the state or by a noted state author. 
Forty-one states responded, and the publication of the lists is intended 
“to stimulate a deeper pride in our Colonial settlers ...and a better ap- 
preciation of the pioneers who pushed back the frontier from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific.” The result is an interesting contribution to local color in 
reading lists. 
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THE SOCIETY AND THE STATE 
LoviIsE PHELPs KELLOGG 


I THE SOCIETY 
ge the quarter ending July 10, 1933, the Society has received five 
additions to its membership. Edward Earl Bennett of the Univer- 
sity of Montana, Missoula, Montana, and Walter Frederick Dickinson of 
Long Island, New York, enrolled as life members. Adlai S. Horn, Cedar- 
burg, Mrs. Frederick Spratt, Ripon, and Mrs. Frederick Jackson Turner, 
Madison, became annual members. 


NECcROLOGY 


Fred W. Isham of Elkhorn, a life member of this Society and a 
donor of the manuscripts noted in our last issue, died at his home on 
May 11. 

Rev. Sidney J. Dwyer, Catholic priest, formerly pastor at Madison, 
Kenosha, and other Wisconsin cities, died May 12 at Janesville. He be- 
came a life member at the instance of the late Father Knox. 

Fred Arnold of Eau Claire passed away at his home June 6. He 
was a veteran of the Spanish-American War and a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin. His life membership dated from 1929. 

Rockwell J. Flint, who had been a life member for nearly twenty 
years, died June 24 at his home at Menomonie, Dunn County. 

Charles D. Rohr, a life member, passed away at Burlington on 
July 7. 

Dr. Louis R. Head of Madison, son of a pioneer settler of Albion, 
and a revered physician for many years at the capital city, died there 
June 27. 

Among the donors to our Society’s collections who have recently 
died are Duane Mowry and Ida M. Street of Milwaukee, and Mrs. Har- 
lan P. Cleveland of Glendale, Ohio. Mr. Mowry, who died late in April, 
presented a number of papers and letters of James R. Doolittle, U.S. 
senator from Wisconsin, 1857-69, a valuable collection for research. Miss 
Street, who died April 21, was a granddaughter of Joseph M. Street, In- 
dian agent at Prairie du Chien after 1827, and was instrumental in se- 
curing his papers for our files. Mrs. Cleveland, whose demise occurred 
June 30, was a daughter of Stanley Matthews of the United States Su- 
preme Court; she presented the letters of Salmon P. Chase to her father, 
which were published in the American Historical Review, April, 1929. 
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ACQUISITIONS 


Papers of the Eau Claire Lumber Company extending in time from 
1846 to 1888 have come into the Society’s possession and add to material 
for the lumber industry, so important to the state in those years. The 
first sawmill at Eau Claire was started in 1846 and the second two years 
later. About a decade afterwards both mills became the property of 
Nelson C. Chapman and Joseph G. Thorp. The latter in 1866 incor- 
porated the Eau Claire Lumber Company which continued under that 
name until 1887 when the entire property was sold to the Mississippi 
River Logging Company. The ‘most extensive operations were during 
the régime of Joseph G. Thorp, and the papers of his concern are a useful 
acquisition. 


Robert B. Haines of Philadelphia was in 1848 a member of the 
United States Geological Survey. In that year he visited Minnesota, as- 
cended the Minnesota and Blue Earth rivers; then went up the St. Croix 
as far as its falls. Later he and one companion canoed down the Missis- 
sippi exploring all its tributaries on either side. He spent some time at 
Prairie du Chien and vicinity and then left for St. Louis, Louisville, and 
Vincennes. In 1849 he visited Green Bay and the Stockbridge settlement 
on Fox River. Haines was well educated and wrote capital descriptions 
of what he saw in long letters, chiefly to a sister. His son, Jansen Haines 
of Philadelphia has allowed our Society to have these letters copied, ac- 
cording the same privilege to the Minnesota Historical Society. The ac- 
count of primitive conditions on the upper Mississippi and the clear 
views of the scenery and beauties of the region make these letters valu- 
able. 


Tue Starr 


Superintendent Schafer delivered June 12 the commencement ad- 
dress for the University of Oregon, the subject being ‘“‘Social Prognosis.” 
See editorial ante. On that occasion the University of Oregon conferred 
upon Dr. Schafer the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. July 22 at 
Portland, Oregon, Dr. Schafer was one of two principal speakers at the 
unveiling of the Borglum statue of Harvey W. Scott, editor of the 
Morning Oregonian of that city for forty-five years. Dr. Schafer spoke 
on the relations of Scott to northwest history. 


June 10 the nominating committee of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation met for a conference at Washington; Miss Kellogg of our staff 
attended the meeting as one of the members of the committee. 


II THE STATE 


Wisconsin was concerned in diplomatic appointments by the choice 
of John C. Cudahy of Milwaukee to be minister to Poland, thus ap- 
propriately recognizing Wisconsin’s large Polish-American population. 
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The State Federation of Women’s Clubs will use as the subject for 
their study the ensuing year: “The Tercentenary of the Discovery of 
Wisconsin.” An outline program with bibliographical references has been 
prepared by Dr. Kellogg of our staff and has been published in the 
Wisconsin Clubwoman. Additional copies may be obtained from the fed- 
eration chairman of history and landmarks, Mrs. C. E. Buell, Madison. 


Loca Historicat INTEREST 


The Fond du Lac County Historical Society in collaboration with the 
County Federation of Women’s Clubs presented June 10 on the Byron 
Camp Grounds a county historical pageant, in which most of the local 
communities took part and which was honored by an attendance of 1,800 
persons. The morning session was devoted to the “Spirit of History,” 
who introduced the several groups of European immigrants, each spon- 
sored by a community club. Thus, Waupun represented the Hollanders, 
Rosendale the Welsh, other groups, Irish, Scotch, Germans, French, Nor- 
wegians, Italians, and Greeks. The afternoon was given to a series of 
episodes representing Fond du Lac County history, including “Early 
French Voyageurs”; ““Taycheedah, the First Village’; ‘““Early Families: 
Doty, Pier, Conklin, de Nevue, and Darling”; ““Ripon’s Early History”; 
“Coming of the Railway”; “Civil War”; “Growth of Dairy Interests,” 
etc. The presentation was a great success. Charles L. Hill, former 
president of the county society, now chairman of the state department of 
markets, pronounced it unique in its arrangements and broad concentra- 
tion of interest. Much searching of historical records and documents pre- 
ceded the pageant and historical interest was aroused anew in the entire 
vicinity. 


Brown County Historical Society met May 8 at the Neville Public 
Museum, Green Bay, when W. E. Morton president of the Marinette: 
Historical Society gave a talk on “Early Days on the Menominee River.” 
The continuance of the Bulletin was discussed, the last number of which 
presented “A Bit of New England in De Pere” by Elizabeth Shepard 
Lough. 


The La Crosse County Historical Society on April 28 met at Com- 
munity Hall of the Congregational Church and listened to an illustrated 
lecture by William R. McCaul of Tomah on “Early Wisconsin History.” 
A catalogue list of the county and city public documents is being prepared 
for the use of research in county history. 


The Langlade County Historical Society held a meeting May 15 
when W. E. Switzer of the county normal school gave a talk. 
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In April the Outagamie County Society was addressed by Dr. W. R. 
Raney of Lawrence College on Fox River Valley history, for which the 
speaker has made during many years an extensive collection. 


At Racine three typewriters over forty years old were placed in the 
county historical room at the courthouse in honor of the inventor C. Lath- 
am Sholes, who lived for a time in that city. 


The Sheboygan County Historical Society’s picnic was held in July 
at Kohler on the invitation of Curator Walter J. Kohler, who tendered 
the use of the Kohler Ravine and Recreation Hall for the occasion. The 
Sheboygan Pioneer continues to appear each month as a supplement of 
the Sheboygan Press, edited by Curator Broughton. The Pioneer contains 
many valuable items of local history. 


President T. M. N. Lewis of the newly-organized Watertown His- 
torical Society (see the last June issue) has presented a comprehensive 
program for study and research, which was published in the Times for 
May 17. 


The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Waukesha County His- 
torical Society was held May 13 at Waukesha in an all day session. Mem- 
bers of the Burlington Society were invited to attend. Several papers 
were presented, but the outstanding feature of the program was the report 
of Curator Lacher as custodian of the historical museum, which was com- 
menced in 1912. The museum has been completely catalogued and is 
visited yearly by many hundreds. The former officers were reélected, 
Mrs. H. G. B. Nixon of Hartland, president. 


The Winnebago County Historical Society held on May 21 an old 
settler’s session at which many reminiscences were invoked. June 18 the 
society made a pilgrimage to the Old Indian Agency House at Portage, 
where a talk was given by Dr. Kellogg of the State Historical Society. 


The Marquette University History Society held a banquet and meet- 
ing May 1 at Milwaukee. 


ANNIVERSARIES 
Eau Claire was organized as a village sixty-five years ago last April. 


There were then no bridges spanning either the Chippewa or the Eau 
Claire rivers; ferries were the only means of crossing to the several sides. 


May 17 the little hamlet of Moscow in southeastern Iowa County 
was the scene of a sixtieth anniversary of the visit there of Ole Bull, 
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the famous violinist and Professor R. B. Anderson. This year after six 
decades the latter was again present to celebrate with his compatriots in 
this vicinity the anniversary of Norway’s independence. 


Kewaunee, Oconto, and Sturgeon Bay were all fifty years old last 
spring and all recalled the days of their youth by newspaper or club 
celebrations. 


The oldest woman’s club in the state is the Berlin “Friends in Coun- 
cil” which celebrated in May its sixtieth birthday by a reunion and din- 
ner. Mrs. Charles S. Morris, who joined in 1877 was present as the 
guest of honor. This club was instrumental in bringing to Wisconsin 
such speakers as Julia Ward Howe, Susan B. Anthony, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Harriet Beecher Stowe, and Mary A. Livermore. The Waupaca 
Monday Night Club celebrated in April the fiftieth anniversary of its 
founding. 


Markers AND MEmoRrIALS 


On Sunday, May 28 a bronze tablet on a large boulder was dedi- 
cated to the memory of Honorable Knute Nelson, who died ten years 
earlier while United States senator from Minnesota. The Emerson farm 
on which the marker stands is seven miles northeast of Whitewater near 
the Skoponong, and Nelson came there as a boy of seven and remained for 
three years. Speakers for the occasion were Dr. Joseph Schafer, Pro- 
fessor Julius Olson, Rasmus B. Anderson, and others. The tablet was 
unveiled by Senator Nelson’s daughter from Alexandria, Minnesota. 


Two tablets were dedicated June 18 at the Church of the Ascension, 
Milwaukee. One bears the following message from President Hoover, 
penned February 22, 1933: “Memorials of lives of high faith and noble 
action inspire light, vision, and deeds, renewing the past and the lives of 
the present.” The other tablet honored the parents of the pastor, Rev. 
Gustav Stearns. 


A descendant of the famous Washington elm under which at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, he became commander-in-chief, was recently 
planted in Capitol Park, Madison by the John Bell chapter of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. 


The three forest units in northern Wisconsin have been designated 
as the Nicolet National Forest of Wisconsin by President Roosevelt. This 
title is especially appropriate in view of the approach of the tercente- 
nary of Nicolet’s discovery. The Nicolet Forest was dedicated June 11 at 
Park Falls. 


Former Fairmount Park at Whitefish Bay village, north of Mil- 
waukee has been rechristened Buckley Park, in honor of the late com- 
missioner of public works in that place. 
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Wisconsin History IN THE STATE PREss 


A number of the state newspapers are running serial articles of 
historical import. The Chequamegon series, written by Curator Burnham, 
appearing in the Ashland Press contains much of value. The Cadotte 
family was the subject of several articles in May and June, which brought 
together much desirable data. 


The Antigo Journal continues its articles on the early settlers of 
Langlade County; the French settlement of Norwood was well set forth 
late in April by P. T. Gillett.from an interview with John Rayome; 
another on “Sawmills at Strassburg” from the recollections of Rasmus 
Rasmussen appeared April 1. 


In the Viroqua Censor, O. G. Munson presents an occasional article 
entitled ‘““Pickings All About Us.” In that for April 12 he recounts the 
incidents that brought about the change of name from Bad Axe to Vernon 
County. 


“Early Day Glimpses of Beaver Dam,” which were written for the 
Citizen in 1880 by W. R. Chatfield, now of Florida appeared in June 
in that newspaper. 


Curtice Howard prepared a number of articles called ““‘Home Spun 
Yarns” for the Racine Journal, concerning early residents of that city. 


In the Milwaukee Sentinel, Cile Miller published an illustrated series 
on early landmarks of down town Milwaukee, especially of its South 
Side. 


The Milwaukee News published in the early days of June a series of 
articles on the World War and the exploits of Milwaukee men during 
those fateful years, prepared by Herbert M. Israel. 


Among the feature articles in the Milwaukee Journal were several 
recounting the career of the late General Charles King; and one on 
March 26 giving the history of “The Long House” or the Fourierite 
community settlement in early Ripon. 


The La Crosse Tribune and Leader Press on May 29 described the 
military cemetery at Prairie du Chien now nearly a century old. The 
article was copied by the Chicago Tribune. 


The Kewaunee Enterprise published May 5 an article entitled 
“Sixty Years Ago,” the reminiscences of W. H. Bach, an old-time resi- 
dent. 
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The history of the Saturday Club appeared April 8 in the Watertown 
Times. This club is one of the older women’s clubs of the state, having 
been founded in 1884. Its history was prepared by Mrs. John Conway, 
past president. : 


The Superior Evening Telegram of May 8 gave an account of a gold 
coin of French mintage of 1792, which was found on Nemadji River, no 
doubt lost by a fur trader of the great North West Company, then op- 
erating in that vicinity. 


The Manitowoc Herald-Times of June 17 showed the schooner G. J. 
Boyce all set for her first trip in 1884. The picture was furnished by 
Captain Carus and appeared under the heading “Way Back When.” 


The Sheboygan Press June 17 recounted the earliest history of the 
settlement in preparation for a Centennial celebration to occur in 1934, 
The vocational school will construct a model of the Sheboygan of 1834 
with its first sawmill. 


The three first newspapers of Fond du Lac were described in that 
city’s Commonwealth-Reporter for April 22. 


The Ashland Press on June 17 gave a history of Drummond, which 
was prepared by a pupil graduating from the high school at that place. 


“Sixty-Two Years of Harbor History” were reviewed by W. A. Holt 
in an article published May 4 in the Oconto Reporter. 


We noted in our last issue the fiftieth birthday of the Grand Army 
Post at Eau Claire. The history of this “Eagle Post” was recounted in 
the Daily Telegram for April 12 by President Marshall Cousins. 


III OF WIDER INTEREST 


The publication of the first three volumes of the Territorial Papers 
of the United States, which it was expected would be issued by the De- 
partment of State in the early autumn, has been postponed by reason of 
the economy measures of the Government. The volumes in question, 
which include a preliminary short print introduction to the series, and 
papers concerning the Northwest Territory, will be held in type until 
such time as funds will again be made available. Copy for volumes em- 
bodying the official papers of the Southwest, Mississippi, and Indiana 
territories are also withheld pending the passage of new appropriations 
by Congress. In the meantime the Department of State is carrying for- 
ward the preparation of copy for other volumes. 
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Fort Michilimackinac, which stood for three quarters of a century 
on the south shore of the Straits of Mackinac just beyond Mackinaw 
City, Michigan, has been restored and its dedication ceremonies occupied 
four days of early July. It was at this post that during Pontiac’s Con- 
spixacy occurred the famous ball game June 2, 1763, which prefaced the 
massacre of the British garrison and the capture of the fort by the hostile 
Indians, Ottawa and Chippewa. In the pageant that took place last 
July the neighboring Ottawa Indians from Cross Village, Harbor Springs 
took part. It was after this massacre that the survivors were rescued by 
the garrison from Green Bay, Wisconsin, where the Indians had refused 
to join in Pontiac’s plot. Fort Michilimackinac was always of great con- 
sequence to Wisconsin’s history and its restoration will prove of much 
interest to our citizens. 


A bronze tablet in honor of David F. Barry of Superior has been 
placed in the Cody (Buffalo Bill) museum at Cody, Wyoming. Barry 
was a photographer who went West fifty years ago and by his friendship 
with Indian chiefs and the leading characters of frontier life obtained a 
collection of photographs that is unsurpassed. He was an intimate friend 
of Buffalo Bill and the tablet above noted was placed at the instance of 
the Cody family. Mr. Barry’s health did not permit him to be present at 
the unveiling and J. D. Scanlan of the Miles City (Montana) Star, form- 
erly of Superior, made the address in his behalf. 


The city of Burlington, Iowa, celebrated its centenary in September 
and Wisconsin remembers that this town was its second territorial capital, 
where the legislature met in 1837, after its initial session at Belmont, and 
before the first meeting at Madison in 1838. 


The Norwegian-American Historical Association opened its museum 
at Decorah, Iowa, this summer in the building formerly occupied by the 
Lutheran Publishing Company. 


At old Fort Niagara, New York, on the east bank of the Niagara 
River was recently held a public celebration whose central theme was 
peace and understanding between the three nations which have succes- 
sively occupied this fort—France, Great Britain, and the United States. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


William George Bruce of Milwaukee, a curator of the State His- 
torical Society, continues his memoirs in this number. 


Bill Hooker, a member of the Milwaukee Journal staff, discovered 
the journal of Mrs. Peter Martineau, of early Milwaukee. A summary 
of the journal, with an introduction by Mr. Hooker, is found in the 
Documents section. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EIGHTIETH 
ANNUAL MEETING* 


. Business SESSION 


The eightieth annual meeting of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin was held in the Society staff room on 
Thursday, October 20, 1932, beginning at two o’clock. Presi- 
dent Cousins presided. 


Present: Emil Baensch, William W. Bartlett, A. O. Barton, Fred C. 
Best, Marshall Cousins, Rev. John N. Davidson, Matthew S. Dudgeon, 
Mrs. R. D. Evans, Mrs. Clara B. Flett, Mary S. Foster, Howard Greene, 
John L. Grindell, Lucien M. Hanks, Rev. Joseph Hanz, Burr W. Jones, 
Louise P. Kellogg, Mrs. Mary Lucas Kleckner, Victor Kutchin, J. H. A. 
Lacher, C. B. Lester, Charles M. Morris, Mrs. Charles M. Morris, 
Annie A. Nunns, S. M. Pedrick, Robert K. Richardson, Albert H. San- 
ford, Harry Sauthoff, Joseph Schafer, George C. Sellery, Walter M. 
Smith, Iva A. Welsh, A. G. Zimmerman—32. 


The president called the meeting to order. 

A tribute to Father Patrick B. Knox by T. J. Cun- 
ningham was read at this time by A. O. Barton. Another 
tribute was presented by George C. Sellery. Professor Carl 
Russell Fish was eulogized by Matthew S. Dudgeon and 
Albert H. Sanford. 


*The Proceedings of the eightieth annual meeting of the State Historical 
Society are published herewith in condensed form. This is done in order to save 
the expense of the separate publication. 

The full report of the executive committee, the report of the treasurer, and 
the reports of the local societies are all on file in the library, accessible to any 
who wish to examine them. So, also, are the minutes taken down at large during 
the meeting of the Society and of the executive committee.—Eprror. 
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PATRICK BLACKBURN KNOX 
Tribute by T. J. Cunningham 


When I came to Madison in 1891 to assume the office of 
secretary of state, one of the capital’s first prominent citi- 
zens to call on me was the Rev. Patrick B. Knox, and the 
friendship then formed between us remained uninterrupted 
until his death, now nearly a year ago. In the intervening 
forty years I frequently came in contact with Father Knox 
at Madison, and he grew in my esteem with the years. This 
personal note may be permitted at the outset, in part, to ex- 
plain my appearance here to pay tribute to his memory, and 
in part, to reveal a trait in his character, that of friendliness 
and consideration. It reveals another marked trait in his 
character, one which, I think, explains to a large degree his 
prominence and popularity—an intuitive urge to be a part 
of the life of his community and one among his fellows, a 
contrast to the cloistral reserve that too often marks many 
of his high calling in all faiths. 

The salient facts in his life may be briefly told, though 
they have little of romantic appeal, save the appeal that 
springs from achievement, which in his instance was not 
slight as testified to by those knowing the work he did in the 
day allotted him. 

The Right Reverend Knox was born in County Lim- 
erick, Ireland, December 8, 1858. He studied at Limerick 
Seminary until he was twenty-two when he came to America 
and entered St. Francis Seminary near Milwaukee. He was 
ordained to the priesthood by Archbishop Heiss, January 25, 
1882. From his ordination until 1887 he was pastor of the 
Catholic Church at Oregon, Dane County, and during that 
time was instrumental in having the country church and 
cemetery near the village abandoned and a new church and 
cemetery established in the village of Oregon. Then for a 
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year he was assistant at St. Raphael’s Church, Madison, and 
in May, 1888, became pastor of the newly formed St. 
Patrick’s Church, which he also had been largely instru- 
mental in organizing. St. Patrick’s Church was Father 
Knox’s chief monument, and he remained its shepherd 
throughout the remainder of his life, the unusual period of 
forty-four years. 

Yet othe? monuments, in whole or in part his, attested to 
his varied activities. St. Patrick’s Church school, St. Mary’s 
hospital, where he passed away, and Edgewood high school 
of the Sacred Heart were among the institutions in whose 
organization and founding he was among the main inspira- 
tions. 

More unusual, however, was his active interest in public 
and civic matters not directly connected with his church 
duties or its interests. His experience and success as an or- 
ganizer and builder of churches caused his counsel and codp- 
eration to be sought in business circles and humanitarian and 
other civic movements. He was among the organizers and 
first directors of the State Bank of Wisconsin; for eighteen 
years he was a director of the Guardian Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and he was likewise a director of the First National 
Bank and it allied interests. He organized the Catholic 
Charities Union and served on the Madison Public Welfare 
and other boards. 

Father Knox had four marked interests: his church work, 
local public affairs, the out-of-doors, and Irish history and 
literature. That he was devoted to his priestly duties, his 
large and solid congregation maintained for four decades 
furnished ample proof. He was a frequent counselor of the 
higher dignitaries of the church, and it was their testimony 
that no one had a simpler faith than his, yet few, if any, a 
more practical mind for extending and carrying on the work 
of the church. In recognition of his long service and his effi- 
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cient ministry he was long ago appointed dean of the Madi- 
son circuit, and higher honors are reported to have been in 
store for him had he lived a little longer. 

He had a passion for nature and the out-of-doors, an in- 
grained inheritance, no doubt, from his own beautiful Ire- 
land. He passed through the various gradations of locomo- 
tion from the horse and buggy and the bicycle to the auto- 
mobile. As a country pastor at Oregon he traveled regularly 
among his parishioners with a horse and buggy. In the wheel- 
ing days that followed after his removal to Madison he was 
an ardent bicyclist frequently taking long rides about the 
Madison lakes with his parishioners and other friends, and 
often camping out with them at lake shore cottages. Then 
came the more sedate horseback era. Of commanding ap- 
pearance, he was a familiar figure on the bridle paths about 
the city, one of his favorite mounts being a Kentucky tho- 
roughbred named “Jerry,” secured for him by Dr. “Rodney” 
Fox, himself a horseman of local distinction and often the 
riding companion of Father Knox. The gift of an automo- 
bile to him by his parish in 1913 marked his final transition 
from the saddle to the more conventional seat behind the 
wheel, as it meant too the passing of a striking equestrian 
figure from the community. In more recent years he was 
also a familiar figure on the links of the Maple Bluff Coun- 
try Club and as a golfer was as doughty an adversary as he 
was a popular companion. 

Father Knox cherished the memory of his native Ireland 
and never fully severed his ties with this land so rich in sen- 
timent and beauty. Several times he returned to revisit its 
scenes and his kindred. To compensate for their loss he built 
up a remarkably fine library of Irish history and literature. 
whose riches he shared with University and other students. 
He was deeply interested in the recent Gaelic revival and 
when the proposition was urged some years ago to establish 
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a separate Irish library in the State Historical library build- 
ing, he gave it his enthusiastic off-hand support until its 
practical difficulties in library administration became ap- 
parent to him. Likewise he collected pictures in his travels 
in this country and abroad and frequently gave illustrated 
lectures before groups of friends. 

For all his love of his native land, Father Knox was a pa- 
triotic American who recognized and met his community re- 
sponsibilities, both as priest and citizen. He has been de- 
scribed as one who never projected the characteristics of the 
priesthood into his private affairs yet he never forgot his 
priestly dignity. He was direct of speech and outwardly a 
bit austere and brusque yet inwardly had the warm-hearted- 
ness for which the Irish people are so well known and loved. 

One of his last notable public acts was to confer the papal 
blessing on the late Dr. Philip Fox, who was to outlive him. 
As Father Knox had begun his priestly labors in the Fox 
settlement at Oregon, it was peculiarly appropriate that he 
should be called upon to render this service to one of his first 
parishioners. It could almost be said that he completed the 
circuit of his priestly service among the friends with whom he 
began. 

For thirty years and more Father Knox was a curator of 
this Society and one of the most useful members of its board. 
He served for years on the advisory committee of the board 
and his active interest and wise counsel were most helpful 
and appreciated. He will long be missed from our councils. 


REVEREND PATRICK BLACKBURN KNOX 
Tribute by George C. Sellery 


What I shall have to say about Father Knox will vir- 
tually take the form of a comment upon those aspects of the 
dear man that I am familiar with. I was not an intimate 
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friend of his. I was rather an acquaintance who chatted with 
him occasionally through the years. He was a man who was 
interested in everything that human beings could be inter- 
ested in, namely: nature, man, and God, and I think that 
those three elements of his interests were very remarkable. 

I saw him first many years ago on the drive, out over- 
looking Lake Mendota. It is curious how well I remember 
Father Knox, how well I can pick out the occasions when I 
visited with him. He had a most beautiful horse and I re- 
member how the sunshine was reflected on the smooth coat of 
the horse and Father Knox was enjoying the beautiful scen- 
ery from that point of vantage. I have never forgotten the 
picture he made there. 

I next met him at the Maple Bluff Golf Club. I never 
played with him, but chatted with him and was struck with 
the pleasure he got out of smoking a very good long black 
cigar and I thought that was another sign to show that he was 
not averse to the simple enjoyments of life. It was a sign 


that Father Knox was a real person and that he was not 
narrow. 






























































I knew him in connection with civic activities only 
slightly. He became a curator of the Society. Was inter- 
ested in community affairs, etc. But I was not brought into 
intimate touch with him until some time after the war started, 
when the most remarkable experience was mine. I knew he 
was an Irishman—he could not conceal it. I once passed some 
comment upon the wrongs of Ireland, and he did not re- 
gard the subject as at all humorous. The wrongs of Ire- 
land at the hands of her stronger neighbor were very real, 
significant, and deep to him. I did not open up the subject 
more than once. After we got into the war, Charles McCar- 
thy, who was an intimate friend of his, invited me to join a 
a little group of people who under the inspiration of Sir 
Horace Plunkett were trying to work out a plan for the paci- 
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fication of Ireland. This was before the April uprising. 
There these two ardent Irishmen and Catholics, under the in- 
spiration of Sir Horace Plunkett, were working seriously on 
a plan which said, “Let the past be past; we have to face the 
future and the best thing to do is to adopt some working ar- 
rangement to enable Ireland to play a happy part in the fu- 
ture.”” I was much struck with the magnanimity and the 
breadth of talents displayed by Father Knox. 

The next time I met him was at the funeral of Charles 
McCarthy, and here I come to speak of the man of God. He 
had a great-admiration for Charles McCarthy. Father Knox 
conducted the services in a straightforward, matter of fact, 
unemotional, and friendly and sympathetic way which really 
was very impressive. I confess to you that it seemed to me 
a bit cold at first, but as I thought it over I admired it tre- 
mendously. I look back upon it as demonstrating his 
straightforwardness, his certitude and his belief in the grace 
of God and the naturalness and inevitability of death. It was 
genuine; it was sound; it was real; it was wise. 

The last time I saw Father Knox, was the eighth of Jan- 
uary, a very few weeks before he died. This was at the per- 
formance of the Irish Players in Bascom Theater. They put 
on a little curtain raiser and then T'he Playboy of the West- 
ern World, and I chatted with Father Knox as we went 
down the staircase. It was a beautiful play, beautifully done, 
revealing human. nature in a charming fashion. Father 
Knox’s eyes were shining. Father Knox was called upon to 
occupy very many positions in this town. That did not just 
happen. It was not that he was a joiner. It was that these 
positions had searched and had found him. The center of his 
being was undoubtedly moral and religious, but these other 
interests appealed to him and they did not seek in vain. The 
poetical and mystical side of him came out best for me in a 
paper which he read before the Madison Literary Club on 
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“Francis Thompson, Poet and Mystic.” There the lover of 


poetry spoke. He was a rare man, and we shall be lucky to 
find his equal in our lifetime. 


CARL RUSSELL FISH 
Tribute by Matthew S. Dudgeon 


Carl Russell Fish was eminent as a teacher, as a lecturer, 
as a historian, and as a man because he understood people. 
He understood the people to whom he talked, but equally 
well he understood the people about whom he talked. 

Without effort and apparently without conscious thought 
he understood his audiences. He was at once in complete har- 
mony with his hearers and presented the subject under con- 
sideration in a way which challenged any special interests 
which they might possess. ‘Those who came to hear perfunc- 
torily, remained to listen attentively. 

He was equally discriminating in appraising the histor- 
ical personages of the periods which he had under considera- 
tion in his writing and in his lecturing. From his reading and 
research he learned what they did, and then was most sur- 
prisingly correct in his understanding of the character and 
motives of those about whom he talked, singularly successful 
in portraying them as human beings moved by reasons and 
purposes corresponding to our own. He might be termed a 
psychological historian. 

I think you will agree with me that few have had this 
power of analyzing and portraying human character devel- 
oped to so great a degree as had Carl Russell Fish. Possibly 
it was a power inherent and intuitive to him. But it was also, 
I believe, a power which constantly grew because of his atti- 
tude toward the people of his own generation and of past 
generations. He was by nature considerate of those whom 
he met, and equally considerate of those about whom he read 
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and studied. For both groups he had the same kindly charity 
and understanding. I like to think that he had a gentle but 
genuine affection for men about whom he studied and wrote 
and spoke. It was this, it seems to me, that enabled him to 
make them so life-like and likeable and understandable. It 
was this that gave him such skill in humanizing history and 
making it attractive to us of the hoi polloi. 

His ability to translate, transmute, transmit knowledge 
was almost uncanny. To a greater extent than any lecturer 
on history whom I have ever heard he was able also to 
awaken in the individual a hunger for historical information, 
a desire to pursue further the subject presented. Of many of 
his hearers he made life-long students and life-long readers. 
To many who otherwise would never have had an impulse to 
enter the portals of knowledge he opened wide an inviting 
door. 

Everywhere he went he won friends for scholarship, 
friends for the University, friends for all academic activities. 
When he went into the work-a-day world, he went as an aca- 
demic emissary to work-a-day people to give them an appre- 
ciation of the scholarly world and a respect for scholarly 
people. Leaving, he left with these work-a-day audiences an 
understanding and an appreciation of what scholarly workers 
were striving for in research and scholarly achievement. He 
was as it were a liaison officer between the academic army at 
work in the libraries and classrooms of the University, on the 
one hand, and the larger army of workers in the world of 
industry and commerce, on the other hand. 

It will not constitute an invidious comparison to say that 
no University man has been so frequently and so warmly 
welcomed at Milwaukee. No season’s program of the Mil- 
waukee City Club has been counted complete until upon it 
was placed a series of lectures by Carl Russell Fish. Within 
the last ten years he has delivered thirty-eight lectures before 
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that club, and he was on the current year’s program for four 
more. Club members came to hear him on representative 
Americans and related subjects year after year, and it would 
not be difficult to make up a considerable list of those who 
missed none of his thirty-eight lectures. 

Beginning in 1910 he addressed annually the Milwaukee 
Women’s Club. He delivered his first lecture before the Mil- 
waukee College Endowment Association in 1911 and from 
then on for twenty years and up to the present appeared 
once or twice each year. 

He reached and inspired many younger Milwaukeeans 
through addresses at the State Teachers College, at Milwau- 
kee-Downer College, and at various high schools and other 
educational institutions. Certainly no college professor was 
heard so often, was welcomed so warmly, or so greatly in- 
terested and so widely influenced Milwaukee people as did 
he. 

Of him the Milwaukee Journal, following his death, had 
this to say: 


Dr. Fish was a teacher of history. That means a scholar who can 
translate his study in terms that make the past live in the imagination of 
his hearers. In his vivid portrayal, Washington, Hamilton, Jefferson, 
Burr, Dolly Madison, became living, human people acting as we act for 
reasons such as move us. What they did became so interesting that history 
was a modern thing. His students wanted to hear about it. They found 
new values in what they read for themselves. 


I shall not attempt to indicate the high personal esteem 
and respect in which he was universally held at Milwaukee, 
nor to express the sincere affection which we all felt for him. 
That will be taken for granted by you who knew him so well. 

May I summarize within a few sentences something of 
what I have been trying to say? Carl Russell Fish was emi- 
nent because he was a humanist in the sense that he under- 
stood the people to whom he talked, those about whom he 
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talked—because he was a psychologist in the field of history. 
He was an awakener, a stimulator—a creator of a desire for 
knowledge. He was a translator, a transmuter, and a trans- 
mitter of historical knowledge. He was a liaison officer op- 
erating between the forces of scholarship and the army of the 
unacademic, and imparted to the unacademic group a keen 
appreciation of the achievements of the scholarly group. 
Carl Russell .Fish was a scholarly, upright, considerate, 
kindly, gentle, but forceful man, and he was greatly loved. 

We seldom considered him as the occupant of an official 
or educational position. We never thought of him as Pro- 
fessor Fish, or as Dr. Fish. He was to all of us Carl Russell 
Fish. We thought of the man rather than of any position 
which he might hold. We will long hold him in memory as a 
friend who is not dead but just away, and the sorrow to us is 
that we may never again speak to him or hear his voice. 


CARL RUSSELL FISH 


Tribute by Albert H. Sanford 


The man whose life stretches through more than half a 
century leaves behind a record that is his true memorial. 
The professional record of Carl Russell Fish may be found 
in books of reference. There we may read the cold details of 
his academic career—his degrees, his honors, his publications. 
They speak of high attainments expressed in worthy accom- 
plishment. 

But every man leaves another record that is personal, pri- 
vate, intimate. This lives in the minds and hearts of his fam- 
ily and closest friends. In this, as in the other record of 
Dr. Fish’s career, we find no blemish. 

In addition to those who can make independent judg- 
ments of Dr. Fish as a historian, and those of his most inti- 
mate circle, there are many thousands who knew him as 
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teacher, lecturer, and casual friend. Among them and before 
them he moved and spoke for many years. And when these 
add their testimony of high esteem and admiration, then, 
indeed, is the record complete. For thus was his life open on 
all sides, in full view, searched and analyzed in all aspects and 
found to be most excellent. 

What Dr. Fish meant in his position as University pro- 
fessor, members of the -history department can best say. 
What he meant in the life and activities of the University 
as a whole can best be appreciated by the faculty and officers 
of administration. His devotion and influence in the affairs 
of this Society have been set forth by one of its honored mem- 
bers. Beyond these circles has spread the influence of his 
work upon the curriculum. As a result of the “Fish report” 
upon this subject, Wisconsin has entered an educational ex- 
periment which will attract attention throughout the coun- 
try. 

The work of Dr. Fish in the University furnishes a strik- 
ing example of the reconciliation of two ideals that would 
seem to be widely separated. In the eastern environment of 
which he was the product, an intellectual aristocracy set 
the pace. He might have built his educational career upon a 
system the key to which is the training of a select few for 
leadership. He came to work in a western, thoroughly demo- 
cratic society alive with the spirit of opportunity for every- 
body—opportunity, not merely for intellectual growth but 
also for all kinds of vocational preparation. Would he re- 
concile these two ideals and make one serve the other, or 
would he shrink back into the comfortable environment from 
which he came? 

I well remember that soon after Dr. Fish came to Wis- 
consin he addressed a body of teachers in the central part of 
the state. His hesitating, drawling speech and his seeming 
exclusive manner brought forth from some persons the hasty 
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judgment that he was out of place in Wisconsin and was 
destined to a short career among us. But we know the ulti- 
mate result. Dr. Fish met the lower ideals of our educational 
traditions on their own lével and elevated them. He worked 
with the interests, abilities, and prejudices of the Middle 
West to turn their direction toward better things. Only a 
man of deep sincerity and sound qualities could have done 
this. , 

It was, indeed, a rare personality and a rare skill in ac- 
complishment that enabled Dr. Fish to make the study of 
history immensely popular for thousands of young people. 
He did this by his ability to reveal the human element in 
events. But only a man who himself possessed strong human 
sympathies could do this. It required not only a profound 
mastery of the facts lying buried in the sources of our history 
but in addition the expression of his own personality to re- 
create in his classes the atmosphereof past time and events. 
This was of incalculable value to the cause of history. The 
ideals and the product of research were woven into the very 
tissue of many minds. Here we find a proper expression of 
the most fundamental purpose of a State University. The 
University of Wisconsin could give no better service to the 
people who support it. 

So, the record stands complete. Well may we wish that 
it had been longer, by many years. But so it stands, a true 
memorial to a useful life worthily lived. 


HENRY AUSTIN MINER* 
Tribute by Frank N. Dexter 
Henry Austin Miner was born of sturdy New England 
stock in Halifax, Vermont, July 1, 1829. His father, Austin 
* Rev. Henry A. Miner was the oldest member of our Society at the time of 


his death, having attained the age of 102 years. The following memorial was 
prepared by one of his religious associates.—Eprror. 
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Miner, came from families long resident at Stonington, Con- 
necticut. His mother, Relief Haven, was born at Halifax, 
Vermont, in 1799. Henry Austin Miner says of his mother, 
“My mother was a wonder to me, having the culture of mind 
and heart, the nobility of soul that she exhibited during the 
ninety-five years of her life. A choice spirit was hers. The 
world in which she moved, though limited, was made far 
better for the life she lived.” 

The growing lad had more than the usual opportunities 
of church and school. Henry was nine years old when the 
family moved to East Smithfield, Pennsylvania. They lived 
in a log house, and Henry and his sisters helped much on the 
farm in the summers and went to school in the winters. 

In addition to the public school, Henry had for two or 
more winters the advantage of attending a “select school.” 
Here his boyish outlook on life was greatly widened. In his 
own notes he says of one of his teachers, “He opened up a 
new world to me.—During the winter after I was fourteen 
years of age I taught school at ten dollars per month and 
‘boarded round.’ ” 

In the heart of the growing youth came a great ambition 
to go to college. This ideal was encouraged by his parents 
and by his pastor, who helped him much. With but scanty 
preparation, in September, 1849, Henry Miner entered Wil- 
liam’s College, and came under the transforming influence 
of President Mark Hopkins. After four strenuous years in 
which he was compelled by the poverty of his parents to de- 
pend largely upon his own resources, working his way by the 
common methods of ambitious and healthy young men, he 
graduated with credit. He came home with his college di- 
ploma, the first college graduate from his home town. It 
was an hour for which his mother had long waited. In his 
biographical notes he records his memories of that event. 
“There was a tear of joy that stole down her cheeks. I can 
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see it now, though seventy-five years have passed since I said, 
‘Mother, I place this diploma in your hands for safe keeping,’ 
and she kept it to the day of her departure.” 

In the fall of 1853 he entered Bangor Theological Semi- 
nary, from which he graduated with the class of 1856. Dur- 
ing his seminary course, as through the college, he worked 
very hard, supporting himself by work during vacations, and 
by doing chores and mission work, by which he gained valu- 
able experience. Upon graduation he was approved for the 
ministry by the Penobscot Conference of Maine, and al- 
though he was worn and not in condition to face the strenu- 
ous life of a pastorate, he accepted a call to Blue Hill, Maine, 
for a year. Before he began his work, however, he was de- 
layed some months by an attack of typhoid fever so that he 
could not take his charge until October. Before spring came 
his strength began to fail, and he felt it his duty to resign. 
The resignation was not accepted at the time, and he was 
asked to continue. He told the congregation he must take 
an extended rest, and make a trip West before he could ac- 
cept, and he left them free to call another man. 

Mr. Miner’s uncle, Rev. Samuel E. Miner, had become 
the pastor of the First Congregational Church at Madison, 
in 1843, two years after its organization, but was at this time 
pastor of the Congregational Church at Wyocena. Henry 
Miner decided to visit his uncle and came to Wisconsin in 
September, 1857. It was two weeks later that the convention 
of Presbyterian and Congregational churches met at Osh- 
kosh, and he accompanied his uncle thither. They went by 
team as far as Fond du Lac, and took a boat from there to 
Oshkosh. The young theologue was warmly welcomed, and 
was made a “Corresponding Member from Maine.” He took 
some part in the proceedings and made a good impression. 
After four days the meeting closed, and he, with many 
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others, went to the steamboat landing to take a boat for 
home. 

Here the hand of God clearly appears, and we quote 
again from Mr. Miner’s own record. 


There were two steamers at the wharf, one going south to Fond du 
Lac, the other north to Green Bay. I was making my way, grip in hand, 
towards the boat to go south, when a gentleman, laying his hand on my 
shoulder said, “Are you going on that boat?” I replied, “Yes.” ‘No, 
you're not,” said he, “you’re going home with me on the other boat.” 
Somewhat astonished I asked, “Who are you, and where do you live?” 
He replied, ‘““My name is Clinton and I live down the lake at Menasha. 
The boat is waiting yonder, come on, let us get aboard.” “When can I 
get away?” I asked. “O, tomorrow if you want to.” I had heard Menasha 
spoken of as being a very important location, with prospect of becoming 
a large town—I said, “I'll go home with you.” And soon I was on my 
way with my new-found friend, Rev. O. P. Clinton, and at noon landed 
at Menasha. 

Mr. Clinton took me to his island home, a charming place in the 
midst of a ten-acre lot which he had occupied for ten years. He was a 
general missionary for northern Wisconsin having a circuit of some forty 
miles each way, which he traveled on horseback, or by buckboard, visit- 
ing stations and holding services week days as well as Sundays. 


The minister did not leave on the morrow, as he had 
planned, but was persuaded to stay over the next Sunday 
to preach, and then he was urgently requested to stay one 
more Sunday with them, which he did. He made so favorable 
an impression that he at once received a call to become their 
pastor at a salary of $500 per year. They had neither par- 
sonage nor house of worship, nevertheless he accepted their 
call to begin at once, and wrote East declining the calls to 
Blue Hill, Maine, and Upton, Massachusetts, both at com- 
fortable salaries with parsonages, and began in 1856 his al- 
most three quarters of a century’s service of the Congrega- 
tional churches of Wisconsin. 

The church at once began to plan for a church building 
and for his ordination. The building was finished and the 
dedication services were held January 17, 1859. On the Wed- 
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nesday evening following, Mr. Miner was ordained to the 
Gospel ministry. Because of the lack of a parsonage the 
Miners built themselves a comfortable house. Here three 
of their children were born, one of whom was taken from 
them by the dread disease, diphtheria. 

In the summer of 1863 he made an extended tour of 
the battle fronts in charge of a large quantity of provisions 
and comforts for the soldiers. After a few months of this 
service, he returned to his pastorate. For ten years he re- 
mained with his dear church, which was greatly strengthened. 
In 1867 he accepted a call to become assistant superintendent 
of the American Sunday School Union for Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. His duties required that he be away from home 
nearly all the time starting and encouraging Sunday school 
work. He found this very trying, and being convinced that 
his place was in the pastorate, he resigned to accept a call to 
the Monroe Congregational Church where he happily served 
about three years, and then served three more years at Co- 
lumbus, where their son, Hallie, was born. From Columbus 
he was called in 1873 to the superintendency of home mis- 
sion work in the southern district of Wisconsin, under the 
American Home Missionary Society, where he continued to 
serve ten years. In 1874 the family moved to the home at 
Madison. a 

To few of the citizens of our state, if to any, was it 
given to have a greater influence in directing institutions and 
movements that have permanently benefited so many people 
of Wisconsin, as it was to Henry Austin Miner. He was 
doubtless one of the most influential men in the councils of 
Beloit, Ripon, Milwaukee-Downer, and Northland colleges. 
He served for years on the boards of trustees of the first 
three mentioned: Beloit twenty years, Ripon eighteen years, 
and Milwaukee-Downer from 1876 for about fifty years. Be- 
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cause of his wide college interests, his counsel was sought and 
followed in determining the growth of the University. He 
was easily Primus inter pares in leading the development of 
the old convention into the conference. No other man ac- 
complished as much as he, for he had so many more years in 
which to exert his influence. He was the prime leader in re- 
form movements, and his paper, The Northwestern Mail, 
was the organ of all the best interests of the homes and of 
the churches. His editorship, for years, of our first Wis- 
consin church paper, Our Church Work, brought cheer and 
encouragement to all the weak, struggling home missionary 
churches, and vividly brought before the stronger ones the 
great privileges of helping on the work of evangelism. 

His work as inspirer and leader in inter-church move- 
ments, did more than it is easy to appreciate to break down 
the insularity of the denominations in our state, and to make 
them conscious of being one “mighty army” of the Lord. 

In the summer of 1898 there was an incidental confer- 
ence in a tent on the Monona Lake assembly grounds of a 
few ministers, including Mr. Miner, who were talking in- 
formally of the repeated failures in efforts at moral reform 
in our state by reason of the divisions of organized moral 
forces and the need of codperation if success were to be at- 
tained. 

An informal organization was effected and Mr. Miner 
was chosen secretary and authorized to call a meeting which 
was held at Stevens Point later in the season. Here Mr. 
Miner was chosen permanent secretary, which office he held 
for many years and to him it was given more than to any 
other man to direct the work of the body. For many years 
leaders came and went, but Mr. Miner stood by “The Feder- 
ation of Churches and Christian Workers of the State of 
Wisconsin,” until weight of years compelled him to put the 
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burden upon younger shoulders. Part of the good work is 
continued by the Wisconsin Home Missions Council. 

Through his work as missionary superintendent, as regis- 
trar, as editor, Mr. Miner knew intimately the ministers, 
their families, and their problems. Very early he began to 
agitate by voice and by pen, the necessity of an adequate pro- 
vision for the needs of aged, or sick ministers and their fam- 
ilies. Many fimes in the year as secretary, editor, and regis- 
trar he called attention to the smallness of the average min- 
ister’s salary and showed how impossible it must be to sup- 
port and educate his family on that sum and make provisions 
for old age. At every state and district meeting he carried 
on his campaign of education. He secured the election of 
strong leaders, lay and clerical, like Hon. A. S. Baker, Rev. 
R. M. Higgins, Hon. S. D. Hastings Sr., and others. Up to 
the merger of the state and national administration of minis- 
terial aid, he conducted correspondence, and practically de- 
cided the grants because of his well known knowledge of the 
persons and of their needs. With his own hand he penned 
encouraging letters to accompany the checks for grants in 
aid, which helped nearly as much as did the money. He se- 
cured by personal solicitation many large gifts and built the 
permanent endowment funds up to about $50,000. 

In announcing his hundredth birthday, Wisconsin 
Church Life said of him: 


It would be hard even to attempt an estimate of what Dr. Miner 
has meant to the work of our state. Church Life today is a continuation 
of the papers published by Dr. Miner as early as 1881. As registrar he 
set a precedent of accurate and complete reporting and record-keeping 
through the years which can never be surpassed. As director of confer- 
ence affairs, he had that intimate knowledge of churches and the ability 
to give them wholesome advice and leadership which has furnished the 
needed strength in countless instances. Of very few churches in Wiscon- 
sin is the personality of Dr. Miner not some vital part. 
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In an address at his funeral, held in First Church, Madi- 
son, Superintendent T. R. Faville said: 


Dr. Miner let go of the world; he never let go of the church; he 
never let go of the program of the Kingdom of God. In his later years of 
retirement he could write: “I am thoroughly convinced that however 
great the progress of the Gospel the past century, there never has been 
a period when people were so ready to listen to the truth concerning life as 
today. Never a time when the possibility was so great of making our 
lives pure, self-sacrificing, brotherly, like unto the life of our Divine 
Master, as today. Never such a cloud of witnesses, testifying to the 
power of the Gospel of Jesus Christ to transform sinful, unbrotherly, 
cruel men, to make this old sin-cursed world into a really new world 
wherein dwelleth righteousness and peace, as today. I want to record 
my gratitude for having been permitted to witness the marvelous progress 
of the past century and the joy I have at beholding the foregleams of a 
far brighter and more glorious day just at hand.” 

Though younger hands and heads had relieved him of active ministry, 
Dr. Miner was still intimately one of us; still thinking our thoughts with 
us; still planning, praying and working for the Kingdom of God in 
Wisconsin. None in our history has made a greater contribution to the 
cause of Christ than Dr. Miner. 


In some respects Dr. Miner’s last ten years, while not 
in any so-called “active work,” were the most fruitful of any 
decade of his long and useful life. The accumulated stores of 
wisdom, experience and good will were drawn upon by a 
constant stream of callers, while from his desk went hundreds 
of letters, each bearing a message of good cheer. “He being 
dead, yet speaketh.” 


Business CONTINUED 


A nominating committee, consisting of Judge Baensch, 
Messrs. Grindell and Morris, was appointed to recommend 
curators to fill the places vacated by the deaths of Father 
Patrick B. Knox and Professor Carl Russell Fish, and the 
resignation of Professor Frederic L. Paxson. 

At this time various members discussed the possibility of 
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creating an agricultural museum, in which pioneer farm im- 
plements could be preserved. 
The next order of business was the report of the treasurer. 
This was followed by the superintendent’s report of the 
executive committee: 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The financial features of the report pertain to the fiscal 
year of the Society ended June 30, 1932. In other respects 
the report deals with the operation of the Society for the year 
ending September 30, 1932. 


THE YEAR 


The following financial statement, together with the re- 
port of the Society’s treasurer, summarizes the changes which 
have occurred during the year in the funds available from 
the several appropriations made by the 1931 legislature, and 
the use which the Society has made of such funds. The ac- 
counts for which legislative appropriations were made are 
designated Operation, Maintenance, Capital, Special Ap- 
propriations for the Museum, and Binding and Shelving. 


OPERATION 
RECEIPTS 
ae a RN I Be I iss xk hoc nce decesueessavedscngeeeceus $ 3,783.42 


State appropriation for fiscal year ended June 30, 1932 . . .$65,000.00 
Less reduction by emergency board ................ 3,500.00 61,500.00 


Received from University, due on joint account .......... 5,786.74 
i I I gc ns 050s bhp SRE we eee ew eeeee $71,070.16 
DISBURSEMENTS 
ne EE ee ey ee re $62,196.58 
er ee er mre ener er amree 128.29 
Building and office supplies ..........ccccccscccccccvcces 944.86 
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70,283.73 





Printing and illustration .........ccscscesscccccccccceees 8,839.04 
BUND oceseecnsocnectcecoccesescoscceseccescssecesess 503.92 
Telephone and telegraph ..........cccccccccesccccccccces 78.95 
PORE BE GENE onc csccccvccvocccccccenccvcncccceses 232.72 
Insurance, building and elevators ............++eeeeeeeees 1,831.73 
PN BORED cc ccccccenecncpecccvevcssescccencveeces 897.80 
EY kup bbb die need 000050049 20000000000 08000000006088 57.34 
ED © 5 4.500600 bnn 500050050 enddenersvenvenecees 22.50 
Total lapsing balance on July 1, 1932 ...........cececcccceccceces 


Less bills paid from this balance between July 1, 1932 
OE TRUE GD, TOU occ sccccecvccccvercvcccccoccevecsees 


Net balance on September 30, 1982 ..........ccccccccccccccces 
MAINTENANCE 
RECEIPTS 
ee NN WO By GRO sccesccwscdvseesscccscnccesesccceses 


State appropriation for year ended June 30, 1982 ........ $ 4,350.00 
Less reduction by emergency board .............s0es 2,500.00 


$ 836.43 


556.84 


$ 279.59 


$ 15.92 


1,850.00 





EE ee 
DISBURSEMENTS 
SN, SUNN MUN MURINE 6 op'nsnns.c0000s5bn0ssenncevesevosseces 


ee ee nn ERNDONS 2 0's 00.500 400500000005 0s0600000' 
EN 


Balance available for bills payable June 20, 1982 .................. 
Less bills paid from July 1, 1932 to September 30, 1982 ............ 


Net balance available for outstanding debts .................-- 


CAPITAL 
RECEIPTS 


rr ne EE 565555005000 bie Hb0S4 0050694000000 00% 
eT ee ee er eee rrr 


re ne er EMD. 2... coin ie be sheeeseeeheenbeeeeeees 


I a a 


rr re Cn os a chan ceiawe bbbSS OS e0 SENS Se seuenens 
Less 1931-32 bills paid to September 30, 1982 .................e000e 


IE, Ses 255 Chi eate esa cedebe wae Waiak bab wsauks 


$ 1,865.92 


1,109.65 


6.51 
756.27 


749.76 
154.54 


$ 595.22 


$ 679.96 
10,700.00 


$11,379.96 
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SPECIAL CAPITAL FOR BINDING AND SHELVING 





RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand July 1, 1981 ..........cccccccccccccccccscccccces $ 825.76 
State appropriation on July 1, 1981 ......... cece eee eee e eee eeeees 8,000.00 
ee I oo wh ceee kun swaseueeeneereutaedien $ 3,825.76 
DISBURSEMENTS 
NN cw haskcucenans es6sbeeet 40s Wao Acdsee cecinearernpoeeky> 3,014.84 
Balance on hand June NE ccd ia wlaleiad qs Soimide see ei eciemkeerae 810.92 
Less 1981-32 bills paid to September 30, 1982 ..............2--005- 295.30 
I IIE Go's dincceccscusecdcedecsenestekevesecouececes $ 515.62 
MUSEUM 
RECEIPTS 
ee: Ce I BI ioinsis 06 cs siissncacuvscsssccesaunees $ 1,268.91 
State appropriation on July 1, 1981 .............seeeeee $ 5,000.00 
Less reduction by emergency board .............++++- 8,000.00 2,000.00 
I nn . i casa Sas eeadheenesedeenssee ee $ 8,268.91 
DISBURSEMENTS 
BRMIOR, GOB. 0 ois civceccccccceccccccecsseccnetscccccesscocossees 1,969.49 
OE Bi SE SU EE, BIND 66.000 coc ccrecceseneecscsccvocececes 1,299.42 
Be CU Be BONE ow icicccvcrcctccenscocccecccseccecoese 846.43 
952.99 
Less 1981-82 bills paid to September 30, 1982 .............----e00- 41.89 
I I, og cae nck apkncab ee yeas eeUsuseueberndpanwaws $ 911.10 
FINE FUND ACCOUNT 
: RECEIPTS 
eS ae RTT $ 53.28 
Appropriated receipts—book fines ............eeseeeeecceceeeecees 160.08 
Ns aah caau wesw bees suvanbanesinewns $ 2138.36 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Replaced Docks ......ccccccccccccvcccccscccsccssccscccccceccccces 84.89 
i i I I iss va ct ash s on bs ¥ es sasidnceerenemns 178.97 
Less 1981-82 bills paid to September, 1982 ............cceeceeceeee 1.05 
$ 177.92 
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The legislature of 1931 appropriated, under the several 
accounts, the sums which follow: Operation (20.16-1a), 
$65,000; Maintenance (20.16-1b), $4,350; Capital (20.16- 
1c), $10,700; Binding and Shelving (20.16-1d), $3,000; Mu- 
seum (20.16-le), $5,000. 

It will be seen that these figures reduced the previous bi- 
ennium’s appropriation for operation by nearly $2,000 and 
there were other slight changes. 

With the deepening of the depression, the emergency 
board, which had been empowered by the 1931 legislature to 
reduce the funds for all state institutions, demanded to know 
how much of the aggregate appropriations made to the So- 
ciety could be lapsed to the state treasury at the end of the 
fiscal year 1932, and again at the end of the fiscal year 1933. 
Since a real emergency existed, the Society was glad to codp- 
erate with other state institutions in supporting the treasury, 
which it did by saving 10 per cent of its public funds, or 
$9,000 in each of the two years. A portion of this saving was 
made by deferring improvements on the building which had 
been recommended by the state chief engineer; another por- 
tion by arbitrarily cutting down the amount of money that 
was to be expended from the museum fund; and some part 
was also saved from the operation fund due to an unexpected 
increase there on the University account. The Society made 
it clear that the book fund could not be reduced, and the 
emergency board accepted that decision in good part. 

When, later in the fiscal year 1931-32, the emergency 
board found it necessary to make another saving to the gen- 
eral fund and called upon the state departments once more 
for drastic economies, the proportion of the aggregate as- 
signed to the Society was $3,240. This could only be saved 
through the process of lowering salaries. Since the salaries 
of the society’s employees were already low, relative to sal- 
aries in the state service in general, the affecting of the sav- 
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ing required involved some hardship. However, it was de- 
cided to omit from the general reduction all salaries of $1,000 
or less. The others were divided into four classes and the 
reductions made with the yardstick of weeks’ vacations 
amounting to from 2 per cent in the lowest bracket to 8 per 
cent in the highest. 

It goes without saying that all employees of the State 
Historical Saciety are anxious for a restoration of salaries to 
the former level as soon as that may be possible. But it is well 
known that no such possibility is yet in sight, notwithstand- 
ing the evidences of improved conditions which have been 
published during the past several months. Accordingly, no 
claim is proposed to be made to the 1933 legislature for an 
appropriation large enough to take care of that increase, 
though it is hoped that after the next biennium something 
may be done. 

(The report also included remarks on necrology, and the 
year’s library activities. ) 


ELECTION OF CURATORS 


The nominating committee recommended the reélection 
of the curators whose terms expired at the meeting; the elec- 
tion of Dean George C. Sellery to take the place of Pro- 
fessor Frederic L. Paxson; of Colonel Fred Best of Mil- 
waukee to take the place of Professor Carl Russell Fish; 
and of Father Peter Leo Johnson of St. Francis to take the 
place of Father Patrick B. Knox. 

A motion was made and seconded that the secretary be 
instructed to cast the unanimous vote of the meeting for 


those named in the report of the nominating committee. 
Carried. 


